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THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA.* 


A pause in the war in South Africa 
marked the end of the year 1899. We 
propose to deal with the period before 
this pause, and to treat it as a whole, 
leaving later events to be dealt with 
on some future occasion. We purpose 
to touch as little as possible upon the 
political issues involved, but to deal 
almost exclusively with military af- 
fairs. Nevertheless, it is obvious that 
certain questions of responsibility, 
which are closely connected with 
political or quasi-political issues, 
are an essential element in the 
history of the war, and _ that 
certain quasi-political considerations 
have, at least at the outset, exerted a 
potent influence upon its results. The 
time is not opportune; nor have we, as 
yet, sufficient information, for a full 
discussion of these topics; we shall 
hope to return to them on a later occa- 
sion. We can only briefly allude to 
some of them now, premising that 
when popular opinion is_ strongly 
aroused with regard to military con- 
cerns to which it has been hitherto 
wholly indifferent, it is apt to fix re- 
sponsibility in the wrong quarters; 
and that, even when it rightly assumes 
that certain offices or certain individ- 


* 1. Official Telegrams from South Africa. 2. Re- 
ports of Special Correspondents. 3. Private In- 
formation. 


uals have been in the wrong, it is too 
often ignorant of the conditions which 
have tended to produce the mischief. 
The first question which is in the 
mouth of every one is, “How did it 
happen that we allowed ourselves to 
be caught by the Boers with an in- 
adequate army in South Africa?’ 
There can be no doubt that there was 
a time when it would have been an 
easy matter for us to land an over- 
whelming force, whilst the Boers 
would have been unable to do anything 
against us. That was during the sum- 
mer, when, from the absence of rain, 
and the consequent want of grass, it 
would have been impossible for the 
Boers to invade Natal. They could 
not have found food for their cattle 
and their trek-animals, and must have 
remained quiescent whilst we poured 
into South Africa as many troops as 
we pleased. The latest date when 
that could have been done with full 
effect was probably August last. For 
not seizing that opportunity the Cabinet 
is alone responsible. But let us consid- 
er! If in August the Cabinet had dis- 
embarked an army in South Africa, 
even this might not have prevented 
war. In the light of subsequent events, 
and with our present knowledge of 
Boer preparations, such a result is, 
at least, doubtful. But it would cer- 
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tainly have laid the government open 
to the charge, not only of having failed 
to do their best to keep the peace, but 
of having, by their minatory action 
precipitated war; and such a charge it 
would have been difficult to rebut. In 
that case, not only would they have 
found the country lukewarm and divid- 
ed in its views, but in all human prob- 
ability they would, by their action, have 
perpetuated for the duration of the 
war and after it that condition of 
popular opinion. Nor is that all. Six 
months ago the ostensible leader of 
the Liberal party was proclaiming in 
the constituencies, as well as in the 
House of Commons, not only that he 
saw no occasion for war, but that he 
saw no cause for warlike preparations. 
Had strong action been taken then, 
his followers would gradually, almost 
unconsciously have been committed to 
opposing the Government. Instead of 
fighting, we will not say as a United 
Kingdom, but as a United Empire, we 
should have fought as a nation divided 
against itself. The statement that a 
Cabinet with a majority of one hun- 
dred and fifty need have cared for none 
of these things seems to us the lan- 
guage of mere partisan critics. The 
Cabinet, of course, could have declared 
war, and could have carried on war 
in the teeth of the most active opposi- 
tion that could have been gathered 
against it; but conceive the difference 
between a war waged with such na- 
tional enthusiasm in all parts of the 
Empire as we now see, and a war like 
that of 1878 against Afghanistan or 
like the Boer War of 1881, when the 
nation had no heart in the cause. For 
our part we have no doubt that every 
thoughtful statesman, soldier and citi- 
zen and even those who have suffered 
bitter losses consequent upon our tem- 
porary weakness in this struggle, will 
agree that it is far better that we 
should have incurred the initial loss 
that we have incurred in the field 
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than that the army should have fought 
with uncertain support from the nation 
behind it, and with a great party anx- 
ious to take advantage of any tempo- 
rary unpopularity of the Government 
in order to reverse its policy and undo 
its acts. We enjoy the blessings of a 
constitutional and representative gov- 
ernment. We cannot enjoy the bless- 
ings without suffering from the defects. 
“Tl faut souffrir pour étre libres.” 

It may be urged that, even if the 
necessity, inseparable from parliamen- 
tary government, of obtaining national 
support for an enterprise of any mag- 
nitude, prevented the Cabinet from an- 
ticipating the Boer advance by send- 
ing an army to the Cape last summer, 
it was, nevertheless, possible so to 
strengthen the force in Natal as to 
render it more capable, at least, of 
holding its own until supports could 
arrive. Another division would have 
sufficed to keep open the communica- 
tions between Durban and Ladysmith, 
and to hold the bridges, which have 
turned out to be of such immense im- 
portance. Such a reinforcement being 
obviously insufficient for offensive 
movements, would have evaded the 
objections to which the despatch of 
a whole army corps was exposed, and, 
by rendering the investment of Lady- 
smith impossible, or, at least, far more 
difficult and hazardous, would have 
radically altered the later complexion of 
the war. But it should be remembered 
that to send out such a division without 
raising the battalions to war-strength 
by the addition of their reserves, would 
have deranged our whole military sys- 
tem; while, on the other hand, the 
calling out of the reserves would have 
been regarded as a challenge or a 
threat, and would, therefore, have ex- 
posed the Government to the charge 
of which we have already spoken. The 
first of these alternatives may be an 
argument against our military system; 
but, things being as they are, there 
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seems to have been no choice except 
to send out a very large force, regard- 
less of political consequences, or to 
wait and exhaust the chances of peace. 

But the general political considera- 
tions urged above do not account for 
the want of transport-ships adapted to 
convey cavalry and artillery, for the 
deficiency of land transport, which has 
hampered the movements of our troops 
and so gravely compromised our posi- 
tion in the initial stages of the cam- 
paign, and for the inadequacy, at least 
in point of quantity, of our otherwise 
excellent artillery. Various explana- 
tions may be given, and have been 
given, of these defects; and a certain 
national self-complacency comes out 
in the feeble apologies which regard 


such initial mistakes as inevitable, 
or, at least, as inseparable from 
the national character. It is our 


way, we are told, to begin in this blun- 
dering fashion, but we always come 
out right in the end. No doubt, it is 
our way, but it does not follow that it 
is a good way; and previous successes 
won in spite of initial failures do not 
prove that it may not some day lead 
to a great disaster, as it did in France 
in 1870. The fault, in this case, may 
either lie at the door of individuals, 
or it may be more or less inherent in 
our parliamentary system. The mischief 
may have been due to that parsimony 
which is the temptation of all who con- 
trol finance, or to a miscalculation as 
to the intentions and the resources of 
the enemy, or to both of these causes. 
Our main concern is with the military 
results of the above-mentioned defects, 
but it is worth while to pause for a 
moment in order to consider their ori- 
gin, reserving fuller discussion to a 
later day. 

That ministers were deceived, both as 
to the intentions of the two Republics, 
and as to the forces at their disposal, 
there can, we think, be little doubt. 
With regard to the first point, we have 
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Mr. Chamberlain’s own assurance that 
the ultimatum took him by surprise, 
and that down to the last moment he 
expected that peace would be main- 
tained. He could not say he was san- 
guine, but he hoped. We need not 
comment upon this condition of mind, 
except to say that, if it is a sufficient 
answer to those fanatical opponents 
who insisted that the Colonial Secre- 
tary was from the outset bent on 
making war, it comes, on the other 
hand, perilously near a fool’s paradise. 
That it was shared by both parties 
may prove that the Government was 
not specially to blame; but they were, 
at least, unfortunate. We turn to the 
second point—the miscalculation of 
the enemy’s resources. The active al- 
liance of the Free State with the 
South African Republic could not, per- 
haps, have been foreseen, though, con- 
sidering the acrimony of President 
Steyn’s later correspondence with Sir 
A. Milner, and the facts which Lord 
Kimberley has recently revealed to the 
public regarding the intentions of the 
Free State in 1881, it might, at least, 
have been regarded as a possible con- 
tingency, and should, therefore, have 
been prepared for. It seemed, indeed, 
to many, at the outset, that the hostil- 
ity of the Free State was a military 
blessing in disguise, because the nu- 
merical addition to the enemy’s forces 
would be unimportant, while a com- 
paratively easy route would be open to 
us through Bloemfontein to Pretoria. 
Moreover, as many of the Free State 
Boers would undoubtedly have joined 
the Transvaal forces in any case, it 
was better that the Free State should 
have been an open enemy than a false 
friend. On the other hand, it is clear 
that, but for the adhesion of the Free 
State, Kimberley would hardly have 
been in danger, while the enemy would 
have been unable to seize the passes 
of the Stormberg hills and to raise the 
Dutch population of the northern part 
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of Cape Colony against us. It is not 
too much to say that, whatever the 
military advantages may have been— 
and these we have thrown away by 
our unfortunate change of plan-—the 
hostility of the Free State has, in other 
respects, doubled the magnitude of 
our task; and that had it led—as it 
wight have led—to a general rising in 
Cape Colony, that task would have be- 
come well-nigh insuperable. Yet, this 
very serious event does not appear to 
have been foreseen; at all events, it 
was not prepared for. If it was fore- 
seen why were not sufficient troops 
sent, even at the last moment, to Cape 
Colony as well as to Natal? The Col- 
ony, as it has turned out, required pro- 
tection--perhaps we should say super- 
vision—as much as any other part of 
our dominions in South Africa. 

But, granted that the Government 
were deceived, and that no blame 
should be attached to them—though 
this is a large concession—for being de- 
ceived as to the intentions both of the 
South African Republic and of the 
Free State, can a similar defence be 
urged for the neglect to make sufficient 
military preparation, in regard to cer- 
tain essential particulars, to which we 
have already alluded? That the Gov- 
ernment underestimated the necessi- 
ties of the case may be reasonably in- 
ferred from the vote of eight millions 
which they demanded and obtained in 
the October session.’ It is inconceiv- 
able that such a paltry sum should 
have been demanded, had those who 
asked for it had any inkling how 
much would be required. We are 
driven to the inference that a serious 
miscalculation was made. Where the 
blame for this mistake should be laid; 
whether it was the result of misinfor- 
mation or insufficient knowledge, or a 
refusal to listen to the warnings of 


1 Since this article was in type, Mr. Balfour, 
in his speech at Manchester on January 8th, has 
himself confessed the mistake. 





the well-informed; how far it was due 
to the constitution of the War Office, 
and how far to the tyranny of the 
Treasury—these are questions which 
we do not intend now to discuss, but 
to which answers will have to be giv- 
en by and by. We may, however, re- 
mark in passing that the Intelligence 
Department appears, so far as can 
now be gathered, to have been well in- 
formed; and if so, it follows that the 
War Office was pot left in the dark. 
A carelessly-worded remark, let drop 
by Lord Wolseley, gave rise, at one 
time, to the notion that this was not 
the case; but the speaker himself has 
recently corrected the mistake. It is 
difficult to avoid the inference that the 
defects to which we have alluded—the 
want of transport-ships adapted for 
eavalry and artillery, the want of land 
transport, the inadequacy, at least the 
numerical inadequacy of our artillery 
—are due partly to the mistaken opti- 
mism of Ministers, and partly to the 
desire to spare the nation’s pockets, 
and to gain credit for economy, so far 
as possible. This is natural, and in 
some respects a laudable tendency of 
all Governments, at least of all Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer; but there are 
limits to economy, and it is difficult to 
believe that they have not been over- 
stepped in the present instance. Some 
of our defects are the results of long- 
continued starving, for which the pres- 
ent administration is no more—perhaps 
it is less—to blame than its predeces- 
sors; others, however, might have been 
prevented by timely expenditure with- 
in the last year. If it be true that re- 
peated warnings and urgent demands 
were fruitlessly addressed by experts 
to those in high places; that the Ad- 
miralty vainly begged to be allowed 
to take up transports, and eventually 
hired a large number on their own re- 
sponsibility without the sanction of 
the Government; that officers sent out 
to foreign countries to buy mules and 

















horses were not allowed to make any 
purchases until the very eve of the 
declaration of war—if, we say, these 
things turn out eventually to be true, 
then either our administrative system 
is sadly in need of repair, or a very 
grave responsibility rests upon those 
who, in their ill-judged parsimony, 
“spoilt the ship for a hap’orth of tar.” 
We say “those” for we seek no indi- 
vidual scapegoat. The solidarity of 
the Ministry is a fundamental prin- 
ciple, and, on the whole, a beneficial 
principle, of our constitution; and, if 
blame is to be laid on any for this 
“penny-wise, pound-foolish” policy, the 
Government as a whole must bear it. 

Nor, again, can this responsibility, 
which we may not concentrate on any 
single member of the Cabinet, be fairly 
shifted from their shoulders to those 
of any other body of persons, be it the 
permanent staff of the Treasury or the 
War Office, or the public at large. The 
instincts of Treasury clerks tend, no 
doubt, towards economy—it may be 
towards undue parsimony. It is their 
business to supervise, and, if need be, 
to check expenditure; their training 
and habits, the inevitable limitation of 
their mental horizon due to immersion 
in details, and to the constant handling 
of money rather than affairs, may lead 
them to take narrow and pedantic 
views, and to stint where spending is 
required. But, after all, they are subor- 
dinates, and, when they have said 
their say, the superior authority must 
decide. Some years ago a _ distin- 
guished soldier, then in office, pointed 
out and protested—as soldier after sol- 
dier has since then protested—against 
the inadequate proportion of artillery 
in our army. A Treasury clerk re- 


plied that the General’s protest was 
absurd, because the proper proportion 
between men and guns was not what 
the General stated it to be, but some- 
thing else. 

That minute must exist in two offices 
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at least, and should be produced when 
the time for enquiry has come. It 
was not, however, the clerk who was 
to blame, but those who preferred his 
advice to that of the military expert. 
As to the War Office, it must be re- 
membered that, at the present time, 
we have, in the old sense of the term, 
no Commander-in-Chief. The old pow- 
ers of the Commander-in-Chief have 
been taken away, and the control of 
the army has been centred in an 
“Army Board,” of which the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is only a member. 
Power has been distributed among the 
various offices, over which the Secre- 
tary of State for War stands alone 
supreme. The old dual government of 
the army has been abolished, and the 
military element subordinated to the 
civil to such an extent that every let- 
ter addressed to the War Office is now 
sent to the Under-Secretary for War. 
All power, and therefore all responsi- 
bility, are focussed in the Secretary 
of State. Whether this change de- 
serves to be called a reform or a blun- 
der, this is not the occasion to enquire; 
we only desire to point out that the 
responsibility for military efficiency 
rests ultimately with the Ministry, and 
with the Ministry alone. It may be 
that the constitution of the War Office 
is bad, that its administration is too 
much centralized, that its departments 
are not properly coordinated, that its 
personnel ought to undergo a radical 
change. These points we shall have 
to enquire into hereafter, when we 
shall also have to ask why it is that 
our field artillery is so far below the 
proportion to other arms which is 
recognized as necessary in the armies 
of other powers; why we have no 
small quick-firing guns; why one in- 
vention after another, like that of the 
Vickers-Maxim 1-lb. gun, which did 
such execution at the Modder River, 
or the Maxim-Nordenfelt, which ap- 
pears to have destroyed our batteries 
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at Colenso, has been refused by the 
wealthiest Power in the world, to be 
utilized against us by our foes. We 
cannot say at present whether’ the 
primary responsibility for these de- 
fects rests with the Government—and 
by this we mean, of course, not the 
present Government only, but its pre- 
decessors also—or with its advisers in 
the War Oflice, or elsewhere. But the 
ultimate responsibility must rest with 
the supreme authority. The action or 
inaction of the War Office is the action 
or inaction of the Government; and if 
the Office is inefficient, the Govern- 
ment is to blame. It has been urged 
by the scape-goat hunters that, if the 
Commander-in-Chief could not get 
what he wanted, he should have re- 
signed. It may be so; but this is a 
heroic measure which might, after all, 
have been ineffective, and the sugges- 
tion of which indicates, in any case, 
where the ultimate responsibility lies. 
That the Commander-in-Chief was not 
altogether unsuccessful is clear from 
the fact that the last military esti- 
mates were the largest ever presented 
to Parliament; and one of the largest 
items was devoted to the increase and 
improvement of that very arm of 
which we stand so much in need. But, 
unfortunately, an adequate artillery 
cannot be created in six months. 

The government of a democratic 
country is, no doubt, in a very difficult 
position. If its military expenditure 
is lavish in time of peace, it is at- 
tacked from all sides, and loses many 
votes; and a government has much to 
keep in view besides war. If, on the 
other hand, it is parsimonious, and is 
driven to war, it suffers for its prede- 
cessors’ short-comings as well as for 
its own. The public at large must 
bear a share of the blame. But, after 
all, the safety of the Empire should be 
the first consideration of every Govern- 
ment, and it is its duty to bring the 
necessities of the case before the na- 





tion. Public opinion, when once 
roused, can do a great deal; but it is 
not easily roused, it is distrustful of 
itself in regard to highly technical de- 
tails, and its force is, generally speak- 
ing, intermittent. It has, indeed, ef- 
fected a great change in the navy, but 
the need of reform was crying, the 


“danger imminent, and the subject far 


nearer to the popular heart than the 
army has ever been. In the case of 
so complicated a problem as that of 
military organization, the nation looks 
to its rulers to give it a lead. Private 
individuals can do little to bring public 
opinion to bear upon a question about 
which hardly one man in a hundred 
ean have views of his own, especially 
when the opinions of those individuals 
differ as widely as they do. The peo- 
ple cannot, therefore, be expected to 
urge measures upon the Government; 
it is for the Government to propose 
measures to the people. Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that this would 
be done in vain. The nation has borne, 
without a word of complaint, a large- 
ly-increased expenditure upon the 
navy; it has even welcomed that ex- 
penditure; and there can _ be little 
doubt that it would be equally ready 
to spend money upon its army were 
a Government to say frankly and firm- 
ly that such and such changes were re- 
quired. Here then, again, we come to 
the same conclusion as before, that if 
our preparations have been inadequate, 
if our military system is at fault, it 
is primarily to the Government that 
we must look for amendment. 

With these preliminary remarks, we 
pass to consider the chief incidents of 
the campaign, and the effects which 
our initial deficiencies have exerted 
upon its course. 

First of all, we have some observa- 
tions to offer respecting the transport 
of our troops from these shores, which 
must be taken into account in any just 
judgment of the circumstances in 
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which we now find ourselves in South 
Africa. It must be remembered that 
the transfer of troops across the sea 
is in no way a question fer the War 
Office, but that it entirely depends 
upon the mercantile marine and the 
action of the Admiralty in taking up 
and preparing mercantile ships for the 
purpose. Now, when the order for 
mobilizing the army and the notice to 
the Admiralty for the preparation of 
ships was issued, it was clearly im- 
possible for the Admiralty to take up 
ships that were in Hong Kong or other 
distant ports. It has been constantly 
a matter of reproach to the Admiralty 
that they did not take up at once our 
quickest ocean liners; but a moment's 
reflection will show that no shipping 
company keeps such vessels waiting 
indefinitely in English ports. They ex- 
ist for the purpose of carrying passen- 
gers and commerce to the furthest ends 
of the earth. Therefore, naturally, at 
any given moment the bulk of these 
vessels are not in English ports; and 
of those few that are in port, the great- 
er number are pretty sure to be taking 
in cargo or engaged on some business 
which it is difficult or impossible to 
break off. There have been some com- 
plaints that the Admiralty has been 
pedantic in its demands as to the 
changes required in the fitting up of 
the ships. That is a question that can 
only be determined by careful investi- 
gation and report. What is certain is 
that the indispensable changes must, 


in any case, have been very consider- . 


able, because, obviously, the great 
trans-oceanic steamers are fitted up 
for their own special purposes, which 
are not those of an army on the move. 
For the transport of infantry compara- 
tively little change is required, and the 
ships for infantry were quickly got 
ready; but when it came to sending 
artillery or cavalry, the changes in in- 
ternal fittings, in all but the compara- 
tively small number of ships which are 
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specially designed for horse-transport, 
were necessarily very large. 
Unfortunately, in making 
changes another difficulty intervened— 
one much more important in its influ- 
ence on the war than is at all recog- 
nized at present. It consisted, in fact, 
in the labor troubles. The facilities 
for coaling in the port of London have 
been entirely determined by the rule 
of the dockyard and their 
“bosses,” who triumphed, at all events 
for a time, in the great dockyard 
strike. The consequence is that in 
most of the London dockyards there 
is no such machinery as is provided in 
Glasgow, for instance, for the rapid 
shipment of coal; and under these cir- 
cumstances, to our certain knowledge, 
the “boss” in many instances utilized 
the situation to take the country by 
the throat in the hour of its need. Hav- 
ing directed the workmen to enter into 
no contract, he waited till troops were 
ordered for embarkation, and then told 
the men to lay down their tools, thus 
dictating fresh terms on every fresh 
emergency. The coal-heavers in par- 
ticular have shown a very distressing 
want of patriotism. Nobody who has 
watched the movements of transports 
can have failed to how 
often a ship has been sent to Liverpool 
to be prepared for the transport of 
troops, and has thence been sent round 
to Southampton. This was solely be- 
eause of labor troubles in Liverpool. 
Alnost everywhere the “bosses” have 
proved to be the deadliest enemies of 
the men who accept their dictation; 
and they have so interfered with busi- 
ness that in case after case, which has 
been recorded without any explanation 
in the papers, the ships have been 
transferred from private yards to Gov- 
ernment yards, because it was impossi- 
ble to get them rapidly finished in the 
former. That has been one of the most 
serious causes of delay. It is a com- 
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the Admiralty, since the war began, 
has stinted its expenditure. The Ad- 
miralty has not required the outcries 
of newspapers to perceive that it was 
well worth while to spend money in or- 
der toget our troops rapidly to the front. 
Fully three times the ordinary wage 
has, in many cases, been paid, and yet 
this has not always obtained the ser- 
vices required. Shipwrights who were 
receiving fifteen shillings a day have 
knocked off work because some slight 
change was made in the fittings, or on 
some equally paltry excuse. 

But the chief cause of such delay 
which took place was, undoubtedly, 
that the Admiralty were not directed 
to commence their preparations at a 
sufficiently early date. The impres- 
sion, which is said to prevailin some 
well-informed quarters, that mobiliza- 
tion was effected more rapidly than 
the Admiralty expected, may possibly 
be true. If so, the Admiralty only 
shared a very wide-spread belief, for 
Lord Wolseley’s assertion, that the 
troops would be ready before the ships, 
had generally been laughed out of 
court. As a matter of fact, the ships 
have often kept the troops waiting, 
while in no instance have the ships 
waited for the troops. But for this we 
have no right to blame the Admiralty, 
which could not enter upon a large ex- 
penditure without the sanction of the 
Treasury and the orders of the Govern- 
ment. 

In one point only, so far as we are 
aware, has there been any avoidable 
delay in the preparation of the army 
for embarkation. We had plenty of 
registered horses to meet the require- 
ments of the cavalry, but the Remount 
Department was so overwhelmed by 
the work of examining them before 
passing them into the service, that they 
could not be delivered in time. In 
many instances the horses only arrived 
just at the moment when the troops 
were going to embark. This rendered 
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it impossible to train the new horses 
that were sent in, or to work the re- 
servists with cavalry regiments as a 
whole. In many cases it was excced- 
ingly difficult, and in some impossible, 
to fit saddlery on the horses at all. In 
that particular there can be no doubt 
that the condition of the mounted 
forces as disembarked in South Africa 
was not as satisfactory as it ought to 
have been. In connection with this 
cause of unreadiness another difficulty 
must here be alluded to. That horses 
cannot be expected to arrive in thor- 
oughly good condition after three or four 
weeks at sea, is obvious; and it is vital 
that they should be provided with ac- 
commodation calculated te minimize 
this deterioration so far as possible. 
In this respect much trouble has been 
experienced which a greater degree of 
forethought might have obviated. As 
to the best method of stowing horses, 
there has evidently been much diifver- 
ence of opinion among those concerned. 
This is, however, a matter on which 
there is probably some consensus 
among those best qualified to judge— 
namely, those numerous persons who 
are regularly employed in shipping 
horses from South America, Australia, 
and elsewhere; and we should have 
thought that the authorities might 
have arrived at a definite conclusion 
upon it long ago. But, to judge from 
the results, this was not the case. The 
methods employed varied widely, and 
some of them failed disastrously. The 
case of the Rapidan, for instance, 
is notorious. In another respect the 
inferiority of the transports for the 
mounted arms has most gravely inter- 
fered with the proportion of artillery 
and cavalry in the field. The ships 
were so bad that numbers of horses 
and guns have been lost, while whole 
batteries have been kept back for 
months from the fighting just at the 
time when they were most needed. 
The story of the three batteries of ar- 











tillery for which transport was origin- 
ally ordered in June as a reinforce- 
ment for Sir George White, and which 
never reached him at all because of 
the breakdown of the Zayathla and 
the Zibenghla, is well known. We 
have not been able to make anything 
like a complete list of the losses due to 
accidents during transport, but the 
following are some of them. 

The 9th Lancers lost over one hun- 
dred horses coming from Durban to 
the Cape. A squadron of the Inniskil- 
lings was on a ship which broke down 
at St. Vincent, and they were delayed 
nearly three weeks. The 12th Lancers 
had very bad weather and lost a great 
many horses. The Ismore, with a 
squadron of the 10th Hussars, ran 
ashore, and practically all the horses 
were lost. The Horse Artillery bat- 
tery on that ship lost all their guns, 
all their horses except fifteen, and all 
their kits and stores. Four batteries, 
i.e., twenty-four guns, and three cav- 
alry regiments, kept back from fight- 
ing, or seriously injured, constitute a 
loss to the army at the front that is, to 
say the least, appreciable; and we owe 
it to defective ships, or to ill-arranged 
fittings, or to mistakes In seamanship. 
Still, when all the losses are reckoned 
up, we cannot say they are very large, 
considering the serious difficulties to 
be overcome. 

Exercise on board ship is very im- 
portant, both for horses and men, but 
it can only be obtained in roomy ves- 
sels chosen for the purpose. It may 
be remembered that during the Tel-el- 
Kebir campaign the Guards broke 
down lamentably in a comparatively 
short march over a difficult bitof desert, 
the reason being that they had been liv- 
ing on board ship for weeks highly fed 
and without exercise. That was a les- 
son which was not forgotten; and, so 
far as the men are concerned, all ar- 
rangements have been made for giving 
exercise to the troops on board ship. 
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A systematic gymnastic drill has been 
devised expressly in order to keep men 
in good condition for marching as soon 
as they land. Obviously, however, the 
practical carrying out of this depends 
upon there being room on the decks 
for the men to be exercised. Again, in 
the best ships there has been no difti- 
culty in arranging to take down the 
separating boards between the horses 
and to give them ample exercise round 
the deck on which they stood. On the 
other hand, in many inferior ships the 
horses, guns and men have been so 
stowed that it was impossible for man 
or horse to have any adequate exercise 
from the time of leaving England to 
the time of arrival in South Africa. 
This is a matter that may be of vital 
consequence, and it is to be hoped that 
the lessons to be learnt from our ex- 
perience in this war will be treasured 
up against future campaigns. We 
must not forget that in all our wars— 
unless we are invaded—a sea trans- 
port longer or shorter will be neces- 
sary. The process of disembarkation 
has, in this case, been easy, for it took 
place in friendly ports, but it may not 
always be so; and the army that is to 
do its work must be an army organized 
and trained for the purpose of ship 
transport, and for landing from ships 
as well as embarking on them. In our 
judgment, every year, or every other 
year at all events, a regular scheme of 
embarkation and disembarkation on 
some part of this island or of Ireland 
should be carried out, in order to train 
both navy and army in the joint work- 
ing which is essential for the mainten- 
ance of the Empire. 

In the present instance, the order in 
which troops went out to South Africa 
was determined by the facilities which 
existed in this country for obtaining 
and preparing ships for transporting 
the different arms of the service. In- 
fantry were much more easily em- 
barked than cavalry or artillery, and 
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were despatched without waiting for 
the other arms, because it was desir- 
able to place on the scene of action 
without delay such troops as could be 
sent. If ships had been ready for the 
cavalry and artillery, cavalry and ar- 
tillery would have been sent earlier. 
They could not be provided; and that 
is the reason why in the earliest stages 
of the campaign we were so lamenta- 
bly deficient in artillery and cavalry. 
It is true that we had not in the whole 
country sufficient artillery for the force 
that we have found it necessary to 
send out—that is another question—but 
so far as concerns the representation of 
different arms in the early stages of the 
campaign, the deficiency of artillery 
and cavalry was due to this one cause 
and to no other. Had we had three 
times as many guns as we actually 
possess, we should not have had any 
more at the front in the earliest period 
of the war. It seems to follow that 
vessels, properly designed for the 
transport of large numbers of cavalry 
and artillery, should always be kept in 
readiness, or duly registered for ser- 
vice if required. Surely we are rich 
enough to bear this expense. 

There is one more point, and a very 
serious one, to be touched on before 
Wwe approach the question of military 
events in South Africa itself. The de- 
ficiency of land transport has evidently 
been a very grave hindrance to the 
troops in the field. However well the 
scheme of mobilization may have 
worked, however rapidly the troops 
may have been despatched from our 
shores, it would have been almost as 
well to retain them in this country as 
to land them at the Cape or in Natal, 
so inadequately provided with the 
means of locomotion as appears to 


have been the case. Forced, as our 
armies have been, to adhere to the 
railways, their line of march has inevi- 
tably been determined for them in ad- 
vance, their direction has been obvious 
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to the enemy, and the possibilities of 
resistance have been enormousiy in- 
creased. Let us imagine how the Ger- 
man invasion of France in 1870 would 
have fared had the German troops, like 
ours, been glued to the sleepers. How 
would they have crossed the Moselle, 
circumvented Metz, and cut off the 
French retreat from that place? Or, 
again, how would the Crown Prince 
have made the famous flank-march on 
Sédan, which decided the fate of 
France and of the Imperial dynasty? 
It is true that the problem of trans- 
port is much simpler for the Germans 
than for us, who, in one part of our 
dominions, have to use men as beasts 
of burden; in another, mules; in a 
third, wagons; and are forced to create 
a railway in a fourth; but, after all, 
this only means a little more thinking 
before the campaign begins. In our 
own case either the transport should 
have been prepared at home and sent 
out with the divisions first despatched, 
or it should have been provided— 
which, with forethought and an open 
purse, would surely have been easy— 
on the spot. Neither alternative seems 
to have been adopted, and it is to be 
feared that this defect was again due 
to our apparently ineradicable habit 
of endeavoring to save at the begin- 
ning, for which we have to pay ten 
times over, in blood and money, before 
the end. 

When we come to examine the mili- 
tary operations in South Africa, we 
note at the outset the influence which 
certain political considerations exerted 
on the early stages of the war. Politi- 
cal considerations they were, and yet, 
looking to the history of the American 
Civil War, one cannot help recognizing 
that they were, to a certain extent, 
military considerations as well. From 
a purely military point of view, the 
distribution of the troops made by Sir 
W. Symons, when he divided the army 
between Glencoe and Ladysmith, was 

















a preposterous one. There has in that 
sense never been any defence for it; 
but the real cause which led to it was 
this, that the Government of Natal im- 
plored the military authorities to pro- 
tect the loyal subjects of as large a 
part of Natal as possible, and also to 


guard the coal mines of Dundee. The 
arrangement actually adopted appears 
to have been a most unfortunate com- 
promise between the defence of the 
frontier—which the Natal Govern- 
ment are said to have originally pro- 
posed—and a retirement behind the 
line of the Tugela. Now, it is certain 
that nothing can be more disastrous 
than to allow political considerations 
of this kind to override military neces- 
sities. The political objects are sure 
to suffer in the end. An army dis- 
persed is certain to be defeated, and 
will inevitably fail to ensure safety 
for those whom its dispersion was in- 
tended to protect. It is essential, even 
from a political point of view, that 
the distribution of the army shall be 
directed to one purpose, and one pur- 
pose only—that of securing victory. 
But, on the other hand, it happened 
during the American Secession War— 
as during our own Civil Wars and 
other wars of a similar nature—and in 
a large measure it has happened in 
this, that in the early portions of the 
struggle recruiting grounds were a 
principal object. It was clear that the 
Boers, entering Natal, would be able 
to recruit their own forces from the 
disloyal inhabitants of that province, 
and to render impotent the services of 
the loyal. So long, therefore, as there 
was no certainty that the Boers would 
invade in great strength, and so long 
as it seemed likely that a large portion 
of the country could be held, it was, 
at least from a quasi-military point of 
view, right to hold as much as pos- 
sible of Natal and the Cape. 

Sir W. Symons was firmly convinced 
that with the forces he had at Glencoe, 
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connected as Glencoe was by railway 
with Ladysmith, he would be able to 
hold his own. Events have shown 
that this was impossible from the out- 
set; at all events, it became impossible 
from the moment when the adhesion 
of the Free State enabled the enemy 
to attack his communications from the 
left rear. But, considering the success 
with which, at Glencoe, he checkmated 
the initial scheme of the Boers, it is 
probable that, but for his wound, the 
error would have had no serious conse- 
quences. Unfortunately he continued to 
retain command while in a condition 
in which noman is fitted to form asound 
judgment or to command an army. In 
this condition he have 
agreed to an armistice with the Boers, 
which saved from destruction the por- 
tion of their army which he had de- 
feated. Had the defeat of Lucas Mey- 
er’s commando turned into 
utter rout, the moral effect on the re- 
mainder of the Boer army, coupled 
with the defeat at Elandslaagte, might 
have been such as to enable General 
Symons, at least, to make a very differ- 
ent kind of retreat from that which in 
fact became necessary. This retreat, 
and the consequent abandonment of 
a large quantity of stores, together 
with the wounded, at Dundee, were 
serious disadvantages with which to 
begin the campaign. Had the 
been saved, and the whole force with 
its equipment been concentrated in the 
neighborhood of Ladysmith, it ought, 
at least, to have been possible for Sir 
G. White to maintain his connection 
with Colenso. 

Here we come to what is really the 
crucial point of the whole campaign. 
The battle of Elandslaagte, despite its 
success, and those of Glencoe and Reit- 
fontein, despite their partial success, 
were entirely overbalanced by the dis- 
aster of Nicholson’s Nek. It must be 
understood that the failure on that day 
occurred on the right as well as on the 
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left of the line. It was not merely the 
loss of the two regiments and the mule 
battery, as we at first supposed, that 
made it unfortunate. The reverse was 
quite as serious on the right, and it 
was the reverse on the right that en- 
tailed the losses on the left. The Brit- 
ish soldier, not to be surpassed in at- 
tack or in tenacity, is by no means 
equally good in a retreat; and a dis- 
aster far worse than what actually oc- 
curred was only narrowly avoided. 
The naval guns seem to have saved 
the situation. We shall have more to 
say of the tactics of this battle by and 
by. 

As we read the story of the cam- 
paign, the failure on October 30th was 
so unexpected, triumphant success had 
been so confidently anticipated, that 
no arrangements had been made for 
dealing with the situation which the 
event entailed. It was in consequence 
of that defeat that Sir G. White’s com- 
munication with Colenso was severed, 
and that he was shut up in Ladysmith. 
Now the maintenance of the connec- 
tion of that army with the southern 
portion of Natal was essential, if Sir 
G. White was to fulfil the part which 
was designed for him in the working 
out of the campaign. According to the 
original idea, whilst Sir G. White held 
Natal and kept back the Boers, the 
army corps, under Sir Redvers Buller, 
consisting of three divisions and other 
troops, was to march straight through 
the open country of the Free State 
upon Bloemfontein and ultimately upon 
Pretoria. When Sir Redvers Buller 
arrived at the Cape he found these 
plans upset by the fact that Sir G. 
White was beseiged in Ladysmith; and 
it appeared necessary, in order to pre- 
vent the surrender of a British force, 
that immediate steps should be taken 
for his relief. Our own impression is 
that that relief would have been satis- 
factorily accomplished had Sir Redvers 
Buller adhered to the original program, 
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and, leaving Ladysmith and Kimber- 
ley to take care of themselves, had 
moved forward,as soon as he had been 
able to land and organize his army, 
upon the centres of the enemy’s resist- 
ance. The very fact of his so moving 
would have drawn away the forces 
from before Ladysmith and Kimberley. 
To say this is in no way to reproach 
Sir Kedvers Buller, because it is to be 
presumed that he had not adequate in- 
formation as to the length of time for 
which Kimberley and Ladysmith 
might be expected to hold out. Con- 
sidering the pn“ mber of carrier pigeons 
which we are told are in Ladysmith, 
it is a little difficult to understand why 
he did net obtain full information. 
That he did not obtain it appears evi- 
dent, for, from the time of his arrival 
at the Cape, he felt it to be his one 
duty to move to the relief of Lady- 
smith, and apparently also felt it to 
be his duty to send Lord Methuen to 
the relief of Kimberley. It appears 
certain that, here again, strong politi- 
eal influence was brought to bear. It 
was feared that the fall of either of 
the beseiged towns would lead to a 
rising throughout Cape Colony. The 
result of subordinating a paramount 
maxim of strategy and the lessons of 
all military experience to political con- 
siderations and momentary panic, has 
been that, in the fruitless attempt di- 
rectly to relieve the towns, serious de- 
feats have been incurred, and the dan- 
ger of a general rising, which must 
have been checked by a concentration 
in the north of Cape Colony, has been 
increased rather than diminished. <A 
commander who, at the outset of his 
campaign is forced by circumstances, 
in which he has had no concern, to 
conform to the wishes of his enemies, 
starts at a great disadvantage. Such 
has, in fact, been Sir Redvers Buller’s 
position throughout; and it seems to 
us to date back to the day of Nichol- 
son’s Nek. 























On the general results of these initial 
mistakes, an admirable criticism, from 
the pen of a German general, has ap- 
peared lately in the Globe. It runs as 
follows:— 


- You will remember my point- 
ing out from the beginning that your 
small forces, dispersed at different 
points in Natal, as well as on the 
other frontiers, ought never to have 
tried to fight decisive battles, but 
ought slowly to have drawn back 
towards the coast or the advancing re- 
inforcements. By allowing themselves 
to be surrounded and blocked up at 
such open places as Ladysmith, Kim- 
berley, and Mafeking, they not only 
ran the great risk of being starved out 
there or of being forced to surrender, 
but, what I consider much worse, they 
took away from the forces coming up 
from England the free mode and line 
of action. I have not yet seen this 
chief law of strategy pointed out in 
any one of the remarks or criticisms in 
the papers. But it is quite evident 
that armies, or detachments of rescue, 
marching forward with such a fixed 
route to save one or other place, must 
fight in most unfavorable circum- 
stances. The enemy, knowing your 
forces must approach by this or that 
road, can easily take up the most for- 
midable position on the very road. 
There is left no means of mancuvring, 
or of combined action, or of taking an- 
other way of threatening vital points 
(capitals) of the enemy. You are 
bound for the place to be rescued, and 
on you must go and fight. Thus I am 
of opinion that half your strength has 
been wasted from the beginning, and 
all generalship and stategy has been, 
so to say, nailed fast before operations 
really began. 


That criticism seems to us to be 
sound in every particular; but we may 
carry it yet further, and say that, even 
assuming the capacity of resistance 
recently displayed by the besieged 


places to have been underestimated at 
first, and supposing their speedy fall, 
unless relieved, to have appeared prob- 
able to our commanders, the better 
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course would have been to compass 
their relief by attacking the enemy 
elsewhere. It is an old lesson of mili- 
tary history that the best mode of 
lessening the stress of an enemy's at- 
tack is not to meet it directly, but to 
strike at the point which he is most 
anxious to guard. An excellent illus- 
tration of this principle may be drawn 
from the life of Clive, who may, in- 
deed, be said to have saved India for 
us by not, if we may so putit, going to 
the relief of Ladysmith or Kimberley, 
but by marching on Bloemfontein. 
There is a very interesting and strik- 
ing passage on this subject in Colonel 
G. B. Malleson’s “History of the 
French in India,” from which we 
quote the following words. He is 
speaking of the blow which Clive 
struck at Arcot, the capital of the Car- 
natic, when Trichinopoli was being be- 
sieged just as Ladysmith is now. ‘Ap- 
plying the general principle involved, 
he says:— 


The general who hesitates to do this, 
though he sees that if it could be done 
it would save him and ruin his enemy, 
does not calculate on the inevitable 
effect which such a movement must 
produce on the morale of the force op- 
posed to him, especially when that 
force constitutes the principal, perhaps 
the entire available army of the 
enemy. He does not consider that such 
a movement must paralyze the onward 
march of his opponent. Yet history 
abounds with such examples. Even 
Frederic II gave up, at a critical 
period, his movements on Saxony 
when he found the Austrians were 
marching on Berlin. And if he, a con- 
summate master of the art of war, 
would act thus, what may we imagine 
would be the effect of such a move- 
ment on men of inferior capacity? It 
must always be startling, almost al- 
ways decisive.’ 


That seems to us, even as the case 
stood after Sir George White had been 


2 “History of the French in India,"’ pp. 293, 294, 
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beleaguered, to represent the course 
which it would have been best to fol- 
low in this campaign. Had the army 
corps, as originally arranged, swept up 
through the Free State upon Bloem- 
fontein, it is practically certain that 
the Boers must have moved away from 
Ladysmith and from Kimberley in 
order to meet the threatened attack. 
There would have been ample time, as 
we now know, for the army to have 
gathered securely on the Orange River, 
and, having forced the Boers to con- 
form to its movement, and defeated 
them in the open, to have moved sub- 
sequently from the enemy’s rear—had 
this been necessary—to the relief of 
Kimberley and Ladysmith. In fact, 
from the point of view which we re- 
cently discussed, we might almost say 
that it is a campaign that has been 
ruined either by an inadequate gather- 
ing of carrier pigeons or an inadequate 
use of them when gathered. For if from 
Ladysmith and Kimberley full infor- 
mation had reached Sir Redvers Buller 
of the actual state of these two towns, 
as we now know it to have been, he 
would surely have adhered to his orig- 
inal plan of campaign rather than 
have allowed himself to be diverted 
from it, so that his army corps has 
been broken into pieces and all the 
different parts of it seattered over the 
country. Fear of a rebellion in the 
Cape there would have been none, had 
the army corps moved in this way, and 
none, so far as we can see, of the dis- 
asters which have attended the cam- 
paign could have befallen us. But it 
is pretty clear that, though this war 
has been pending for years, no English 
Moltke has thought out a general plan 
of campaign, and provided for all pos- 
sible contingencies. 

Assuming, however, that it was 
necessary for General Buller to move 
to the relief of Ladysmith, and that 
Methuen’s force was gathered in 
strength on the Orange River, we think 
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that it would have been much better 
for the latter to have freed the hands 
of Sir W. Gatacre and General French 
by joining them in enclosing the in- 
vaders from the Free State and crush- 
ing the incipient rebellion in Cape Col- 
ony, so that his whole line of communi- 
cation should be free, and that as large 
a force as possible should be able to 
move with him. By marching east- 
ward from the neighborhood of the 
Orange River Station, and keeping to 
the north of the river, Lord Methuen 
would have turned the Boer position 
in the north of Cape Colony, and would 
have obtained possession of all the 
bridges crossing that great barrier and 
of the line of railway leading up direct- 
ly to Bloemfontein, whilst his position 
at Orange River Station would, of 
course, have been guarded by a strong 
work protecting the bridge. Had he 
then advanced straight upon Bloem- 
fontein, even with his reduced force, 
he would have been able to draw the 
Boers off from their intrenched posi- 
tions, and could have prevented them 
from dictating to him the place in 
which he must attack them. 

So much for the general strategy of 
the campaign. With regard to the tac- 
tics pursued, we must observe at the 
outset that our officers are at present 
dealing with conditions such as no 
other army has ever had to _ face. 
Smokeless powder, quick-firing guns, 
magazine rifles, and more powerful ar- 
tillery—all these, in addition to the 
exceptionally good shooting and the 
great mobility of the Boers—are novel 
features of warfare. No Continental 
troopshave asyet had to deal with them. 
To begin with, it cannot be doubted 
that the effect of the new weapons has 
been to enhance the experience of the 
campaign of 1870 in regard to the prac- 
tical impossibility of frontal attacks. 
The whole experience of the Franco- 
Germanwar led to the conclusion that a 
frontal attack on a force equal or near- 
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ly equal in numbers, even when there 
is very powerful artillery to assist the 
assailants, had become impossible. 
Lord Methuen’s success in his first two 
frontal attacks did little to remove 
this impression, while the experience 
of Modder River and Magersfontein 
has only enhanced it. He did, indeed, 
carry two positions by what were 
meant to be night surprises, but were 
not so. The splendid valor of our 
troops, which won success on these oc- 
casions, is a thing of which we have 
every reason to be proud. We have 
no reason to be proud of the fact 
that our soldiers were given such tests 
for their valor. Moreover, to repeat in 
exactly the same form a device which 
has been previously tried, so that the 
enemy is fully expecting it, must re- 
duce the chances of success to a mini- 
mum. 

Regarding the battle of the Tugela, 
we have not sufficient information as 
yet to form a clear judgment, but, 
from all that is known, it would ap- 
pear that the difficulty of a frontal at- 
tack on an enemy strongly entrenched 
on both sides of an almost unfordable 
river, and aided by batteries command- 
ing the whole position, was grievously 
underestimated. In some respects the 
battle closely resembled that of the 
Modder River; in others it differed. It 
was, perhaps, this difference in the 
conditions which enabled our troops 
to cross the Modder and outflank the 
enemy—an operation apparently impos- 
sible at Colenso. It is hardly possible, 
however, that any explanation should 
reach us which adequately explains 
the British tactics on these occasions. 
The attempt to pass the drifts of the 
Tugela without first driving the enemy 
from his positions on the southern 
bank is, so far, incomprehensible. The 
tentative nature of the two attacks, 
the second being ordered, as General 
Buller’s despatch states, only when the 
first had failed, is equally inexplicable, 
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We have not yet heard any explana- 
tion of the failure to localize the Boer 
positions or to ascertain their strength. 
Efficient scouting has, indeed, been 
hitherto remarkable for its absence. 
Nor is it easy to answer the comment 
of the Boers themselves that the posi- 
tions that they had prepared against 
us seemed as though they were “red 
rags for the bull.” They have, in fact, 
attracted the poor bull into the pre- 
cise positions in which the matador is 
ready with his knife to strike. It is 
difficult, of course, at a distance to 
judge of the motives which have de- 
termined the several movements, but 
we cannot be wrong in maintaining 
that, when any movement is intended, 
its design and purpose should be kept 
secret; and that when it is made it 
should be directed not upon the point 
where the enemy expects it, but upon 
a point where he does not expect it; 
that our actions should be of a kind 
to force the enemy to conform to them, 
and that we should not allow him to 
force us to conform to his. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fea- 
ture of the campaign, so far, has been 
the frequency of night attacks, or 
rather of night marches undertaken 
with a view to a surprise at dawn, or, at 
least, in order to get well within the 
zone of fire unperceived and therefore 
unhurt. The object of such enter- 
prises is, no doubt, of the highest im- 
portance. They have long been re- 
garded in responsible quarters as 
necessitated by the conditions of mod- 
ern war, and justified by most of 
our experience in recent times. Never- 
theless, we cannot help noting the fact 
that while our few successes in this 
war had been won in broad daylight, 
our most disastrous failures have gen- 
erally resulted from mistakes made 
in the dark. There are conditions and 
circumstances necesssary to the suc- 
cess of night attacks. If they be wisely 
arranged and properly conducted, 
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nothing can be more effective; but it is 
necessary both that the conditions for 
them shall be favorable, and that every 
problem in regard to them shall have 
been thought out. No operations of 
war require more careful forethought 
or more minute precaution. Sir W. 
Gatacre’s attack upon the Boer posi- 
tion at Storinberg seems to us to have 
been one which might have been feas- 
ible in a country where he was not 
surrounded by spies and enemies, but 
which was almost hopeless in a dis- 
trict where any stationmaster might 
be a traitor, and where movements by 
railway towards the position which it 
was intended to attack were sure to 
be known beforehand to its defenders. 
Nevertheless, the event was not one 
which should shake the confidence of 
any of those who know Sir W. Gat- 
acre’s previous career. It was a mis- 
take, no doubt, but it was the kind of 
mistake into which a man will not 
easily fall a second time. 

The night march on the Boer position 
at Magersfontein, though it owed its 
failure to definite mistakes, now weli 
known, came far nearer to being a 
success than that on Stormberg; the 
distance was less, there was no rail- 
way journey, and the enemy’s position 
was more correctly ascertained. Had 
the troops begun to deploy a few min- 
utes sooner, had there been efficient 
scouting, or had the formation not 
been such as to require change at the 
moment preceding attack, the initial 
slaughter would have been avoided, 
and the position might have been 
stormed. The advantages of a success 
on this occasion, and the lamentable 
results of a defeat, are too obvious to 
require comment. With these exam- 
ples before us, we cannot congratulate 
ourselves on the success of our at- 
tempts to surprise our wary, well-led, 
and well-informed foes. 

It would be interesting to compare 
the circumstances of previous night at- 
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tacks, which have been successfully 
conducted, with those of the similar 
expeditions in this campaign, which 
have failed, but we have only space to 
allude to one of the former class, the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir. It has often 
been pointed out that in the attack on 
Tel-el-Kebir the distance from point to 
point of the march over the desert had 
been exactly determined, the route 
had been carefully marked out, the 
habits of the Egyptians had been 
noted for days beforehand, the troops 
had actually passed over most of the 
ground on a_ previous occasion, the 
most minute arrangements had been 
made to ensure the correctness of the 
march and the co-operation of the sev- 
eral columns; yet, even in this case, 
there was considerable confusion in the 
course of the march, and, successful as 
the operation was, it was one which 
illustrated, as perfectly as any other, 
the difficulties of these undertakings. 
Our army has, since those days, been 
trained in the work of night marches 
at Aldershot and elsewhere, but the 
fact of that training does not in the 
least absolve a general officer in the 
field from taking the most precise care 
in regard to all the conditions of each 
particular march. 

We emphasize this point because it 
seems to us that the initial disaster of 
the campaign, that which upset its 
whole plan—the failure on the day of 
Nicholson’s Nek—was due to the ab- 
sence of all the conditions, and a 
neglect of all the precautions, which 
were necessary to a successful night 
movement. It was intended as a sur- 
prise for the Boers—it became a sur- 
prise for the British army. That was 
due partly, no doubt, to the extent to 
which spies and traitors were infest- 
ing the camp, but largely also to the 
fact that the way in which the whole 
plan was to be conducted was known 
throughout Sir George White’s army 
before the attack was made. 














At all events, it is perfectly clear that 
the disaster was due to the fact that 
the Boers had obtained complete in- 
formation of all Sir George White’s 
plans. Sir George White attacked an 
enemy aware of his intentions and en- 
tirely prepared to receive him. It is 
an old story, but it is one that cannot 
be too strongly impressed upon all 
commanders, that the necessity of 
necessities for them is absolute reti- 
cence in regard to their intentions, and 
a series of skilful devices to deceive 
the enemy as to what is really intend- 
ed. 
It was by these means that Napo- 
leon captured Mack at Ulm, made his 
great march over the St. Bernard a 
complete surprise, and destroyed the 
Prussians piece-meal at Auerstiidt and 
Jena. By these means Lord Wolseley 
succeeded in landing the whole of his 
army at Ismailia in 1882, and in thus 
gaining an initial success which prac- 
tically determined the issue of the 
campaign. It has been the secret of 
all great military successes through- 
out the history of the world. Sur- 
rounded as our generals now are by 
an openly or secretly disloyal popula- 
tion, obliged as they are at almost 
every stage to depend for local infor- 
mation upon people who may be rec- 
ommended to them by officials of 
doubtful honesty, it is of vital impor- 
tance that they should conceal all they 
can, and at the same time do their 
best to mystify and mislead the enemy. 
There never was a campaign in which 
such conduct was more necessary, 
there never was a campaign in which— 
how it has happened we do not know— 
the proceedings of all our different col- 
umns were so amply advertised before- 
hand. 

No less a man than Oliver Cromwell 
is reported to have said, when speak- 
ing of the fleet which he sent to the 
West Indies, that “if he thought his 
shirt knew his secret he would burn 
329 
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it.”* Until that lesson is learnt by 
our generals, success in their military 
operations is impossible. We have 
no wish to be severely critical upon 
any work that has been done, but it is 
only just to the Government to recog- 
nize that they had hardly reason to 
expect that the campaign would have 
been carried out as it in fact has been. 
To criticize minutely the military pro- 
ceedings of any general at such a dis- 
tance is, to say the least, hazardous; 
but there are certain broad principles 
which cannot change, and the viola- 
tion of them by commanders in the 
field entails disaster for which it is 
difficult to hold the Government or the 
War Office responsible, unless, indeed, 
they can be shown to have knowingly 
appointed unfit men to _ responsible 
posts. Malicious gossip about appoint- 
ments is always rife, especially in 
times like the present; but the sensible 
man will be slow to believe what he 
hears in regard to personal questions. 
Still, it is impossible that the methods 
which alone can secure the selection 
of competent officers for regimental 
and other posts can be too rigidly ap- 
plied. The exertion of social pressure 
in such matters is a crime against the 
country. There is one good reason 
why it is well during the course of the 
campaign, and while the country is 
interested in military matters, to draw 
attention to these events. Our hope of 
avoiding similar misfortunes in the 
future depends largely upon the extent 
to which the country realizes the im- 
portance of giving our troops facilities 
for training on an adequate scale. 
Only jast year for the first ttme was 
it possible for two general officers to 
command troops of the size of even one 
army corps. It is very natural that, 
in their criticisms upon us, the German 
officers should charge us with having 
hitherto despised their system of au- 
tumn manceuvres; but the charge is 
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wholly untrue if made against the 
army itself. Its chiefs have been con- 
tinually insisting upon the vital im- 
portance of large manceuvres carried 
out annually in the field. Here, as 
elsewhere, the question has been de- 
cided by the Treasury. The money 
for it has been refused—the money 
that is required in order that our gen- 
erals may have reasonable opportuni- 
ties for training themselves. What 
is to be feared is, that after the war 
the cold fit will succeed to the hot fit, 
that the general officers will still be 
refused the opportunity to prepare 
themselves for the conduct of armies, 
and that when we are again at war 
the blame will not be assigned where 
it has been incurred. It is the national 
indifference to such things during 
peace time which prepares the result; 
and, when it occurs, there are loud com- 
plaints that everything is not perfect. 
Perfection cannot be attained without 
long previous preparation. In another 
matter, which is of very great impor- 
tance, the country has been half-heart- 
ed until war has come. In all direc- 
tions and in each district.the Govern- 
ment has been endeavoring to obtain 
proper rifle ranges for the practice 
both of the volunteers, the militia, and 
the army. There has been the greatest 
difficulty in getting them. Not a few 
militia regiments that are now em- 
bodied have never had the opportunity 
of practising at ranges of more than 
two hundred yards. It is simple mur- 
der to send such men into the field to 
face shots so skilful as the Boers. 
We have spoken so far mainly of 
the disasters connected with the cam- 
paign, for unfortunately these have 
been the most notable events, and it is 
well to lay their lessons to heart; but 
we have no occasion to speak in a 
lugubrious tone of this period of the 
war. We have to carry through a 
more severe struggle than the country 
at large anticipated. We have miscal- 
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culated our enemies’ resources, and 
have suffered some serious defeats. 
Nevertheless, the achievements of the 
campaign, so far as it has gone, are in 
several respects matter for honest 
congratulation. No other nation in the 
world’s history has ever sent—it is 
more than doubtful whether any other 
could now send—so large a body of 
troops in so short a time to so great a 
distance from home. In no campaign 
have our troops fought with greater 
valor; in no campaign have all the 
several departments, medical, commis- 
sariat, and others, worked with greater 
smoothness and efficiency. And if we 
have undergone some serious reverses, 
the enemies’ plan of campaign as orig- 
inally conceived has been completely 
frustrated. There are good grounds 
for believing that they calculated on 
being able to sweep into the sea the 
small number of troops that were en- 
deavoring to hold them in check, be- 
fore the larger part of the army could 
arrive. If we allow that, for the rea- 
son we gave at an early period of this 
article, it was not possible or, at least, 
not advisable for the Government to 
declare war or to throw an army corps 
into South Africa with another army 
corps behind it ready to move, so early 
as last August, it follows that nothing 
could have prevented the enemy from 
having at least six weeks’ start of us, 
whenever and by whichever party war 
might be declared, and from largely 
outnumbering our troops then in Natal 
and Cape Colony. This initial advan- 
tage they have used to good purpose, 
but the balance has now been restored, 
and every succeeding week should turn 
the chances more and more in our fa- 
vor. 

Nevertheless, it must not be forgot- 
ten that it is possible that we have 
not yet seen the end of our misfor- 
tunes. Ladysmith and the other be- 
leaguered fortresses are still in danger, 
and we cannot tell how near they are 























to the end of their resources. It is pos- 
sible that they may fall, or that in the 
attempt to cut their way out their gar- 
risons may suffer losses to which our 
previous disasters will seem mere flea- 
bites. This is clearly possible; we do 
not say it is probable, but we should 
be prepared to meet such a blow, should 
it come. What is not possible is that 
we should recede from the position 
that we have taken up, or abandon the 
conflict till we have brought it to a 
successful and satisfactory conclusion. 

The danger is that, when the end has 
been attained, the nation will fall back 
into that apathetic mood regarding 
nilitary matters, which, in time of 
peace, is too habitual to it, and that, 
forgetting the earlier stages of the 
war, it will rest satisfied with a final 
success. Against such a state of mind 
it will be the duty of all men of fore- 
sight, who can see the possibility of 
far greater conflicts in the near future, 
energetically and continually to pro- 
test. Some such war as this was need- 
ed in order that the country might 
realize both its strength and its weak- 
ness. It has showa us how effective 
is the reserve of eighty thousand men 
whom we owe tothe short-service sys- 
tem. It has shown us the magnificent 
loyalty of our colonies and the splendid 
reserve of men that we possess in the 
patriotism alike of the Old Country 
and distant parts of the Empire. It 
has shown us that the Colonial forces 
which the daughter-states have sent 
to the assistance of the mother-country 
are able to hold their own along with 
the best that Great Britain herself can 
put into the field. It has shown the 
immense resources of our mercantile 
marine, and, at the same time, has 
proved how entirely we depend upon 
that marine for the effective use of our 
army abroad. On the other hand, the 
war has shown the points of weakness 
that, as commonly happens, lie so close 
to the source of our strength. It has 
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brought to light the danger of being 
unprepared in those important respects 
which we have noted above. It has 
proved the enormous importance of ar- 
tillery in modern warfare, and has 
shown that we are insufficiently pro- 
vided with this arm in regard to quan- 
tity, and in some respects even as to 
quality. Above all, it has, we may 
hope, brought home not only to our 
statesmen, but to the nation at large 
the dangerous insufficiency of our mili- 
tary forces in general, the fact that 
our army is not nearly large enough 
for our imperial needs. The thought 
of what might have happened had dan- 
gerous complications occurred simul- 
taneously elsewhere, of what might 
still happen were Russia, for example, 
to threaten us in India while the whole 
of our available force is locked up in 
South Africa, is enough to make the 
most thoughtless resolve that such a 
state of things must no longer exist. 
The fact is that we have been trying to 
run a gigantic concern with a capital 
utterly inadequate to the calls that 
may be made upon it, and to shut our 
eyes to this is to court disaster. 
Taking all these things into consid- 
eration, we think that we may fairly 
hope that the misfortunes of the cam- 
paign, such as they have been, will 
turn out tu be blessings in disguise, 
and that, if now we set our house in 
order, we shall find ourselves far 
stronger than we have ever been in 
the past. That the war will be rapidly 
concluded we do not expect; with the 
example of the American Secession 
War before us we cannot hope for a 
very speedy end. But when we have 
brought it to a successful conclusion, 
as we have every reason to anticipate, 
we shall find ourselves with an army 
not only effective in all its parts, but 
strengthened by experience in the 
conditions of modern warfare brought 
about by the improvement in arma- 
ment which has taken place during the 
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last thirty years such as no other army 
in the world can possess. 

In no spirit of boastfulness we may 
say, at all events, that this struggle has 
already tightened the bonds of impe- 
rial unity as nothing but the sense of 
common interest could have tightened 
them; and every member of the Em- 
pire may take legitimate pride in the 
reflection that never in its history has 
the nation shown a more united, a 
more determined, or a more patient at- 
titude than it has shown so far 
throughout this struggle. We feel no 
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From **Pour les Treize Portes de la Ville.” 


doubt that that conduct will meet with 
its reward. We hope that our present 
attitude of determination will be main- 
tained till the end of the struggle, and 
that certain discordant cries, for the 
most part based upon mere misunder- 
standing and ignorance, will not be al- 
lowed to disturb the carrying out of a 
resolution which the nation somewhat 
slowly and deliberately formed, and 
the fulfilment of which it rightly re- 
gards as essential, not only to its wel- 
fare, but to its very existence as an 
Imperial State. 





FROM “POUR LES TREIZE PORTES DE LA 
VILLE.”* 
I. 
FOR THE WARRIORS’ GATE. 
High portal! Fear not darkness, open wide 


Thy brazen gate, thine iron gate beside! 

Their keys into the fortress moat are cast, 
Accurséd thou if Fear e’er close them fast; 
Cleave thou with battle-axe the hand in twain, 
The caitiff-hand would close those gates again. 
For through their sombre arch, the sounding feet 
Of men have passed who never knew retreat; 
While in their midst, panting and swift and bold, 
Flew nakéd Victory on wings of gold, 

Guiding them with calm gesture of her blade— 
Then on their lips her kindling kiss she laid, 
While brazen trumpets sounded shrill alarms 





Like clang of brasses where the wild-bee swarms! 
Thus swarm ye, warriors, in your glittering mail— 
Go, cull on gory fields the death-flower pale, 

Or, home returning to your natal place, 

Upon my marble threshold leave the trace 

When ye have proudly passed, by Victory led, 
Of bloody stains from off your sandals red! 
*Translated for The Living Age by Mary D. Frost. 

















Il. 
FOR THE PRIESTESSBES’ GATE. 


Priestesses! Raise above your knees the trail 

Of shimmering, silver robes, which evening pale 
Tints with the radiance of her balmiest moon; 
Bind your brows, lave your hands, and lift your urn 
Filled with gold bees and sombre butterflies; 
Knot up your tresses, as with laughing eyes 

Ye gaze into the mirror’s depths, then break 

The crystal that reflects you as a lake, 

And two by two go forth into the night. 

Beneath your veils the wind will whisper light 
As ye move silent through the starlit air, 
Bearing in turn upon your shoulders bare 

The idol, jasper-eyed, that, once a year, 

Ye carry from the city to the clear, 

Soft-flowering stretches of the meadows calm; 
Drink from the fountain where ye pluck the palm, 
But homeward wending in the dark, beware, 

Ye guardians over stony ways! Have care 

Lest, bending not beneath my arch of stone, 

Ye strike the frowning goddess carved thereon! 





IIT. 
FOR THE ASTROLOGERS’ GATE. 


If thou would’st read the fates, go forth at dawn, 
Sibyl! And hide beneath thy robe of lawn 

A screech-owl white, and thou, O soothsayer, 
One black as night! And choose for omen fair 
Odd days, and spit upon the venomous toad; 
Scatter witch-elm and parsley on your road, 

Into the fountain, or the bubbling spring— 

For augury scorn not the slightest thing, 

Since by the briar ye may guess the rose; 

The hare that leaping o’er the footpath goes, 

The cawing rooks, or starlings as they fly, 

The four-leaved clover ye can scarce espy, 

Are surer signs by which ye learn to know 

The ambushed future, big with weal or woe, 
Lurking in some dim corner of life’s way 

Than aught ye read above my arches gray— 

As from my threshold ye together scan 

The skies above you, for the fate of man— 

Swift bliss, slow fortune, victory or scars, 
Revealed in summer-rain of shooting stars! 





From *“*Pour les Treize Portes de la Ville.” 
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IV. 


FOR THE STROLLING PLAYERS’ GATE. 


Close to my wall a chariot draweth nigh, 

The ripe corn waves beneath the evening sky, 
The nymph around her fountain lightly springs, 
And the faun laughs, for magic summer brings 
Back from the lands where they have wandered far 
The strolling players in their rustic car, 

Who, treading that rude stage with naked feet, 
In mummers’ garb of rouge and mask, repeat 
Some early myth, some fable sung of old, 

Or god-like story of the age of gold— 

Such as by gleaming pool, in grot profound 
With cries, with leaping, and with laughter’s sound 
The sunburnt satyr and the dryad played 

In by-gone days ’mid the dim forest’s shade. 
Enter, the hour is fit, the throng is still, 

And smiling, glad expectancy doth fill 

The eyes of childhood and of hoary eld! 

Come, for wide open are my portals held, 
Laden, to welcome you, with garlands fair. 

f{ see you enter, roses in your hair, 

Each draped about with mantle light and gay, 
With painted visage, smiling like the May, 

And each, ere crossing o’er my threshold’s rim 
Laces the buskin on her ankle trim! 


The Revue des Deux Mondes, 


Henri de Régnier. 





ANIMAL CHIVALRY. 


One of the most delightful things 
about our own species is its colossal, 
but quite unconscious conceit. Until 
within the past few generations it 
would scarely have even occurred to us 
to doubt that we were the central figure 
of the universe and that our fate was 
the chief concern of the gods. With an 
equally naive self-satisfaction, we have 
quietly arrogated to ourselves the sole 
possession of a moral sense. We can- 
not deny to our animal cousins the pos- 
session of many, indeed nearly all, of 





the primitive virtues—affection, cour- 
age, loyalty, and faithfulness to the 
death; but we do deny them the moral 
credit for them, on the ground that they 
are the result of “mere instinct.” 

The position is one which, for the 
sake of our own peace of mind, it were 
best not to pry into too curiously, as we 
should, I fear, find ourselves face to 
face with the discomforting fact that 
not only are many of the best and no- 
blest things of which we are capable 
done purely on instinct, but also some 




















of our worst and cruelest actions from 
a sense of duty, or for “conscience 
sake.” So that, before an impartial bar, 
we might well find difficulty in proving 
that the practical conduct of many ani- 
mals does not somehow manage to 
reach as high an average as our own, 
even though they be utterly devoid of, 
in Arnold’s celebrated phrase, 


“The sense in us for conduct, the 


sense in us for duty.” 


I am not so presumptuous as to de- 
sire to raise this wide and wrathful 
question in any formal way, but mere- 
ly to direct attention to the very small 
corner of it pertaining to the posses- 
sion by animals of a sense of chivalry, 
of noblesse oblige, of duties towards the 
weak and defenceless, and letting a 
few instances speak for themselves. 

I do not refer to the impulses rising 
out of the sense of guardianship over 
the family and loyalty to the herd or 
pack upon the part of the male, or de- 
votion to the young on the part of the 
female, as I think that no one who 
has been admitted to terms of intimacy 
with many animals will feel any hesi- 
tation in his own mind as to the ex- 
istence of a very distinct and high sense 
ef duty in this regard in the animal 
mind, and a keen sense of shame at 
failure to live up to it. It is with the 
more Bayard-like feelings, of less in- 
tensity but wider range, that I am 
here concerned. These may be rough- 
ly grouped under three heads: the at- 
titude of animals towards the young 
or the defenceless females of their own 
and other species, towards “the ladies,” 
and towards men. 

Although many painful instances 
are on record of the ruthless destruc- 
tion by animals of the young and fe- 
males of other species, or even of their 
own, yet there is, I think, little ques- 
tion that in the main there runs a sort 
of unwritten law through the animal 
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kingdom that infancy, and even child- 
hood, are entitled to certain rights of 
immunity which must be respected. 
Indeed, I think most exceptions to 
this rule would be found to depend on 
some curious connection in the animal 
mind between strength and size, for 
most of them are in the cases of small 
animals, between whom and their 
young victims there is not so much dis- 
crepancy in size. In fact, the balance 
may be in favor of the victim. Cer- 
tainly the smallest animals, such as 
stoats, weasels, martens, etc., are the 
worst offenders in this respect, and 
dogs, who can be easily urged to chase 
a lamb or a calf, will turn aside from 
and refuse to attack blind kittens or 
very young rabbits. 

The attitude of animals towards the 
young of their own species is, we 
think, almost uniform, most of us hav- 
ing probably seen instances of it. I 
was once the proud possessor of a fine 
English setter, a dog of handsome 
presence and a most Hibernian de- 
light in the “fog o’ fightin’,” and ex- 
tremely jealous, to the degree of quar- 
relsomeness, of every rival that came 
about the place. He would face any 
dog, and, indeed, had thrashed and 
been recognized as the master of most 
of the neighborhood, but if a young 
puppy or kitten were suddenly 
presented to him, he would turn 
tail and flee in apparently abject 
terror. Upon several occasions I 
tried the experiment of holding him 
with one hand by the collar and pre- 
senting the sprawling and whining ob- 
ject with the other, and it was really 
comical to see how he would shrink 
and shut his eyes, turn his face aside 
and whimper, just as if I had been 
thrusting a burning brand into his 
face. If he came into the house and 
found a puppy (of which there were 
usually one or two in stock in those 
days) sprawling upon the hearthrug, 
he would turn and bolt as if he had 
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seen a snake, and refuse to return until 
he thought the coast was clear. And 
several of my hounds appeared to pos- 
sess this curious “puppy-dread” in less 
degrees. 

Obviously, there is a possibility of 
mixed motives in this feeling, which 
would strongly suggest, for one thing, 
that there was a long standing, in- 
stinctive tradition in the canine tribe 
that young puppies are strictly taboo 
to adult males other than their par- 
ents, and that even the very appear- 
ance of evil or possibility of tempta- 
tion must be avoided. I am afraid we 
must also include a remembrance, 
either derived from personal ‘experi- 
ence or crystallized from a succession 
of ancestral episodes, and handed 
down as an instinct, of what is likely 
to happen if the doting mother sud- 
denly appears upon the scene. To this 
day it is notoriously unsafe for any 
stranger or even casual acquaintance, 
human or canine, to interfere, even in 
the friendliest manner, with young 
puppies when their mothers are pres- 
ent. I have seen many dogs flown at 
for approaching too near a nest of pup- 
pies, but I have never seen one of 
them offer any resistance, let alone re- 
taliation, even though quite sharply 
bitten. 

It is, of course, also possible 
that the feelings of the big dog are 
merely comparable to those of the 
average bachelor when _ suddenly 
brought into the presence of a wee in- 
1ant and asked to “hold the baby,” or 
left alone and defenceless before one. 
Or have we here an ancestral basis for 
this well-known and widespread em- 
barrassment in our own species? One 
thing I feel quite clear of, and that is 
that the dog distinctly understands 
that there are reasons why he should 
avoid all contact with a very young 
puppy, entirely unconnected with his 
ability to defend himself against it 
or its mother. This, I think, is clearly 
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shown by the next stage of develop- 
ment in his attitude, when the puppy 
becomes able to run about, and he 
may be permitted to be seen in its 
company without exposing himself to 
the suspicion of having sought it for 
unfriendly purposes. There are few 
prettier sights in the world than to see 
a great, dignified, battle-scarred wolf- 
hound lying in the sun, with an impu- 
dent little doll’s-doormat-on-four-legs 
of a terrier puppy yapping in his face, 
tugging at his ears, and tumbling all 
over his back. If you can come upon 
him unawares, so that he does not 
know you are watching, you will see 
that he is not merely submitting with 
passive toleration to these indignities, 
but is actually entering into the sport 
of the thing, taking the puppy’s head, 
and even half his body, into his great 
mouth, flattening him down gently 
with a stroke of his huge paw, and I 
have actually seen them get up and 
follow the little chap as he toddled 
about the yard as if loath to relinquish 
the sport. 

But some dogs’ sense of personal 
dignity is so great that if they once 
see you are watching their attitude 
changes at once. They assume an at- 
tituge of the most superior indiffer- 
ence, and either affect barely to toler- 
ate Master Puppy’s familiarities, as 
the excusable foolishness of youth, or 
send him about his business with a low 
growl, or a blow from their muzzle if 
this be not sufficient, much to the little 
fellow’s dismay and perplexity. Grad- 
ually, however, they will go on play- 
ing with him, but, as a rule, never 
quite so cordially as before, for fear 
you will think them lacking in dignity. 

It is quite unnecessary to adduce in- 
stances of this delightful, grandfather- 
ly attitude on the part of big dogs to- 
wards puppies, for examples can be 
seen on every hand. The puppy is 2 
privileged character everywhere in 
the canine world, and no matter where 

















he may enter or what he may do, he 
will either be passed over unnoticed, 
or his abject apology and explanation 
that he is only a puppy promptly ac- 
cepted. And this flag of truce is ex- 
tended even to their natural enemy, 
the cat, while in the kitten stage. I 
have never had the slightest difficulty 
in bringing up kittens to cathood on 
terms of intimacy,even of warm friend- 
ship, with from two to a dozen dogs, 
any one of whom would have instant- 
ly flown at a strange cat, merely by 
introducing them as very young kit- 
tens. 

Two of the most keenly cat-hating 
dogs that I ever knew—a fox-terrier 
and a bull-terrier of notable prowess— 
actually adopted a kitten of their own 
to raise! I found her down in the ver- 
anda one night, a ball about the size 
of my fist, from which radiated in all 
directions fur and furious spittings. I 
picked her up and brought her into the 
house and told both the dogs to go up 
and speak to her (an attention which 
she promptly requited by a “spat” on 
the nose), then left them to themselves. 
In a very short time she found out 
that they did not mean to hurt her, 
smoothed down her rumpled little back 
and tail, and they all became the best 
of friends, the dogs expecting their 
regular game of play with the kitten 
when they came in at night, just as a 
busy man might his “children’s hour.” 
It was a pretty sight to see the fluffy 
little thing throw herself headlong 
upon the great square head of the bull- 
dog, pat at his eyes, bite his ears until 
he fairly winced, and festoon herself 
round his neck. Their friendship re- 
mained unbroken until they were sep- 
arated at the close of the year, while 
all that time both these dogs were 
the terror of every other cat in the 
neighborhood. But in my association 
with dogs I have found that it is only 
a very morose and ill-tempered dog 
who will seriously attack young kit- 
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tens, and usually even he requires to 
be urged on by the “higher” (?) animal 
man. 

As for the positive side of their sense 
of obligation to the young, especially 
of their own species, the evidence is 
overwhelmingly clear. I have several 
times seen a young and foolish puppy, 
just torn from the maternal care and 
placed in a strange house, like a new 
boy at a boarding school, adopted by 
some of the older dogs, taught his 
manners, protected from imposition by 
the bullies, and given a guarded Chris- 
tian education generally, extending 
over months. A bull-terrier puppy of 
mine was thus adopted by an old and 
rather short-tempered fox-terrier of 
redoubtable fighting prowess. But as 
the puppy grew up a curious bowle- 
versement took place. The display of 
chivalry and forbearance became re- 
versed, for Pukka’s idea of education, 
like the traditional human one, includ- 
ed a considerable number of vigorous 
corrections of the puppy “for his own 
good.” And he never could seem to 
grasp the fact that this did not 
continue to be just as appropriate 
when the bull-terrier was nearly twice 
his own size. And now the obligation 
of size asserted itself on the bulldog’s 
part, and it was positively amusing 
how, when he had submitted to as 
much as he thought just and reason- 
able, in the way of correction for his 
offences, he would quietly knock his 
infuriated little schoolmaster over and 
put his paws on him until his righteous 
indignation had moderated. But, alas, 
even bull-dog forbearance has its lim- 
its, although, contrary to general im- 
pression, they are extremely good-na- 
tured and mild-tempered dogs, unless 
carefully “savaged” by their masters. 
And one day Pukka’s attack went be- 
yond all bounds. The slumbering de- 
mon of five generations of pit-trained 
gladiators awoke in the younger dog. 
In an instant his teeth were 
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locked in one of the fatal bulldog 
holds upon the neck of the terrier. 
When once this has happened the 
bull-dog has no _ further’ control 
over or responsibility for his actions, 
he knows only one thing, to hang on 
until the fight is over or he is forcibly 
torn off. Fortunately, one of my 
friends was within hearing of the fray 
and rushed up and separated the dogs, 
or the quarrel would have come to a 
sudden end. After this I was obliged 
to give away the older dog, because 
within a week he was as overbearing 
as ever, and “Tadpole” as forbearing, 
but I never knew at what moment the 
limits of endurance on his part might 
again be reached. 

It might also be mentioned in this 
connection that, as a rule, no dog of 
size or courage will condescend to at- 
tack a smaller or obviously-weaker 
dog, unless the remarks and actions of 
the latter become insulting beyond en- 
durance. The little dog seems to real- 
ize this thoroughly, so that it may al- 
most be taken as a general rule that 
the smaller the dog the more quarrel- 
some and abusive he is. 

My little fox-terrier would fly at half 
the dogs he met, apparently knowing 
that the big ones would either pay lit- 
tle attention to him or let him off 
easily, without making pursuit, and 
feeling a well-founded confidence that 
he could give a good account of most 
of the small or medium-sized ones in 
a rough-and-ready street fight, which, 
as a rule, never lasts more than one or 
two rounds, and in which all the ad- 
vantage is on the side of the aggres- 
sor. 

My bull-terrier, on the other hand, 
would avoid almost every attack that 
was made upon him, if it were possible 
to do so without displaying positive 
cowardice. Even where he judged it 
necessary to do something, instead of 
trying to take hold he would content 
himself with a single, wolf-like slash 
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of his great canines, often without 
even slackening his stride, as he raced 
after my buggy, and this was usually 
enough for most dogs. 

A splendid great Dane, of almost 
lion color and size, would usually ab- 
solutely refuse to fight with small or 
even medium-sized dogs, or, if he did, 
would content himself with knocking 
them over and holding them down 
with his huge paws. This, by the way, 
was excellent policy also, for his as- 
sailant was thus not only defeated, but 
made to look ridiculous as well, a thing 
far more keenly dreaded and vividly 
remembered by most dogs. But even 
chivalry has its drawbacks. It is not 
advisable, as a rule, to go out walking 
with dogs which vary widely in size, 
for if you do the little dog will start 
the quarrels and the big one promptly 
join in, to assist his friend, and you 
will have no end of complications on 
your hands from the combination. 

This sense of obligation to interfere 
actively on behalf of the younger or 
weaker members of their species is 
widely spread throughout the animal 
kingdom. In attempting to capture 
young pigs, which have escaped from 
their pen, and are running at large 
among the herd of perhaps fifty or 
sixty full-grown hogs, it is necessary 
to be most circumspect in your method 
of picking up a youngster, for if once 
his shrill little squeal of distress in 
raised you will have the entire herd 
down on you at once, bristles up, tusks 
gnashing, and fierce, barking war-cry 
ringing. It would be most unwise to 
await the onset, for a half-wild pig, 
when his blood is up and that danger- 
cry is ringing in his ears, is one of the 
most reckless and ferocious fight- 
ers that can be met with. The 
only thing to be done is to dash 
for the nearest fence with your 
shrieking burden, or drop him before 
you reach it if the herd is gaining on 
you. 



































As soon as the danger-cry ceases 
your pursuers will stop suddenly, stare 
about them in a dazed and puzzled 
manner, and then proceed to work off 
their surplus excitement by a series of 
indiscriminate free fights one with an- 
other. 

Cattle have the same curious suscep- 
tibility to the cry of a frightened calf, 
especially in their half-wild condition, 
up on the ranges. To startle suddenly 
a young calf from its nest in the long 
grass or the sage-bush upon the plains 
is one of the riskiest experiences that 
can fall to your lot, if on foot or at any 
distance from your horse or wagon. 
The little goose is almost sure to do 
one of two things: either to trot con- 
fidingly towards you and shamble 
along after you as though he were 
your dog, which means that he does 
you the compliment of mistaking you 
for his mother; or, with head and tail 
erect, and rigid with terror, he will 
give voice to an appalling succession 
of barking “blarts,” totally uulike his 
ordinary dinner-cry to his mother. 

And every horned creature within 
three-quarters of a mile will go fighting 
mad at once and come charging and 
bellowing down upon you. And woe 
betide you unless you can reach your 
horse or wagon before they arrive on 
the scene. If the youngster chooses 
the former alternative and honors you 
with his confidence, he is simply add- 
ing to your embarrassment and post- 
poning your calamity, for even though 
he remains perfectly satisfied with his 
adopted protector, yet if his mother 
happens to heave in sight in the course 
of your little promenade across the 
prairie, the only view she is capable 
of taking of the matter is that you 
are trying to steal her baby, and she 
will act accordingly with great prompt- 
ness. 

Your only policy is to walk quietly 
and quickly away in the direction of 
safety, fervently hoping that his 
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mother may be grazing in the other 
direction. You may not even attempt 
to drive the little fellow back, for if 
you once fairly succeed in calling his 
attention to you, and he discovers his 
mistake, then the danger-cry will be 
raised at once, and you will have not 
merely the mother but all the herd 
within hearing of it to reckon with. 

All very young calves or lambs, both 
upon the northern plains and the 
southern pampas, have this curious in- 
stinct for following practically any 
large moving body—a horse, a man, a 
wagon, or even, it is declared, in some 
cases, one of those curious round weed- 
bushes known as “tumble weeds,” as 
they roll slowly across the plain be- 
fore the wind. After a few days or 
weeks at the outside this completely 
disappears and the instinct of flight 
takes place. 

A friend of my brother's had a most 
perilous adventure of this description 
from rousing a calf in a little valley 
scarcely a mile from his own ranch- 
buildings. As the little stupid insisted 
on following him, he turned and made 
for the house with a shivery feeling 
running down his spine, and about 
half way to safety the mother ap- 
peared upon the scene. 

Of course she charged at once, but he 
fortunately kept his wits about him 
and ran for the nearest “blow-out,” or 
eddy-pit, scooped in the loose sand of 
the hills by the force of the prairie 
winds. He gained the perpendicular 
border of this with only about twenty 
yards to spare, and leaped over the 
edge, hoping that the cow would not 
venture to follow him, on account of 
the nearly precipitous drop of some 
twenty feet, but would go round and 
attempt to attack him from the oppos- 
ite or sloping side of the pit. 

By digging his heels vigorously into 
the bank he succeeded in arresting his 
descent about five or six feet below the 
top, and when the infuriated cow had 
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managed to check her wild charge, just 
in time to stop herself from coming 
over on top of him, he found himself 
in a comparatively safe position, as the 
bank below was much too steep for 
her to charge up. 

Here he remained for about half an 
hour, when, thinking that the cow had 
forgiven the mistake and gone back to 
her calf, he cautiously scrambled up 
the edge again, only, however, to find 
the indignant lady waiting for him 
about fifty yards away, so that the 
appearance of his head and shoulders 
was the signal for another charge, and, 
as he had not even his revolver with 
him, he was perfectly helpless. It was 
only several hours later—when some of 
his own riders, attracted by his shouts 
for assistance, rode up and drove away 
the infuriated animal, who was dis- 
posed to resist even this superior force 
—that he was rescued from his humili- 
ating position. 

Among our bird-cousins the response 
to this cry is almost equally prompt. 
By far the most effective means of 
bringing birds about you for the pur- 
pose of cultivating their aqcuaintance, 
after you have settled yourself, field- 
glass in hand, with your back against 
a tree-trunk, is to place your lips to the 
back of your hand in the kissing posi- 
tion and suck in the air vigorously 
while keeping them firmly presssed, 
this giving rise to a half-squeaking, 
half-whistling sound that closely re- 
sembles the cry of a young bird in dis- 
tress. 

Itis astonishing how quickly this will 
sometimes cause an apparently-desert- 
ed thicket to become fairly alive with 
birds, all in a state of anxious excite- 
ment. 

The attitude of dogs and other do- 
mestic animals towards the babies or 
children of the family to which they 
belong, and which they probably re- 
gard as adopted into their own family 
circle, is a familiar illustration of this 


same feeling. Nor is this simply a 
matter of affection for the particular 
individual; on the contrary, its purely 
impersonal and, if we might use the 
term, abstract character is something 
most curiously shown. 

One of my brothers, when a young 
man, owned a handsome Newfound- 
land answering to the name of “Skuk- 
kum,” the same being Chintook In- 
dian for “good,” and amply deserved. 
When my brother married, Skukkum 
was graciously pleased to approve of 
his choice, and extended a courteous 
but distinctly-condescending friend- 
ship to the new member of his family, 
evidently thinking that perhaps, after 
all, three might be company in spite of 
the proverb. But he drew the line at 
four, and when the first baby came his 
courtesy gave way. 

He not only absolutely refused to 
come and look at the little tot, and be 
introduced to the new member of the 
family, but if it was brought into the 
room would instantly either leave it 
or march off to the farthest corner and 
lie down with an air of offended dig- 
nity. 

And yet the moment the baby was 
placed in his perambulator and started 
out through the garden gate, for a 
constitutional down the street, Skuk- 
kum would promptly range up along- 
side of the carriage, and escort it 
through the entire trip, keeping a most 
vigilant eye upon any stranger, canine 
or human, who ventured to approach 
his charge without a cordial greeting 
from the nursemaid. The minute, 
however, that the gate was safely 
reached again, he considered his duty 
done and relapsed at once into his for- 
mer attitude of jealous contempt. 

He evidently felt that, no matter 
how much he might disapprove of the 
baby personally, and even feel free to 
express this feeling within the privacy 
of the famliy circle, yet the youngster 
was, nevertheless, de jure a member of 
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the family, and entitled not merely to 
defence, but to respectful attention 
before the eye of the outside world. 
As the baby grew older he soon came 
to like him for his own sake, and they 
were the best of friends. 

The broad and beautiful catholicity 
of the maternal instinct in animals, 
throwing its mantle of protection over 
even the young of their legitimate 
prey, may also be claimed as a sort 
of female chivalry. Nor, fortunately, 
is there need to multiply instances of 
it, as it has attracted affectionate ad- 
miration from the dawn of history. 

I have known young squirrels, young 
rabbits, and even young chickens 
adopted for longer or shorter periods 
by mother-cats, and every collection of 
pets can furnish one or more instances 
of strange and often incongruous fos- 
ter-children. Even the disappointed 
instinct of maternity will assert 
itself in this regard, for an _ or- 
phaned mother hound of my pack 
was only prevented with great 
difficulty from appropriating the 
puppies of a younger and more fortu- 
nate sister. And I have twice known 
sour, old-maid cats carry off vi et armis 
the kittens of “the favorite of the 
harem;” though, in these last two in- 
stances, there was, I fear—as often, 
alas, in even the most pious of human 
actions—a suspicion, at least, of a strain 
of the green-eyed monster as well. 

I think it is quite possible, indeed 
probable, that the innumerable old 
folk-lore stories, told in every region 
of the world, among the most widely- 
divergent of races, of deserted infants 
being adopted and _ nourished by 
wolves, panthers, deer, and other wild 
animals, of which the Romulus and 
Remus myth is the most famous ex- 
ample, had an actual foundation in 
fact. Indeed, a number of instances 
are on record of actual wild or “wolf” 
children within historical times, and 
although many of these must be dis- 
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counted as simply instances of a well- 
known form of insanity, a few seem 
to have been genuine. When we re- 
member the far greater frequency with 
which infants were left to take their 
chance in the open air in earlier times. 
on account of the now almost incredi- 
ble risks of war, famine, and pesti- 
lence, to say nothing of the cheerful 
custom, followed by many tribes, of 
deliberately exposing their weaklings, 
it would be strange if, out of the innu- 
merable opportunities of this sort of 
adoption, some successful instances 
had not occurred. So that we may 
cast aside our scruples and believe in 
the irresistible “Mowgli” to our heart's 
content. 

Animals, I am thankful to say, have 
never yet succeeded in absolutely 
steeling their hearts against the cry of 
infantile distress. Man alone has 
reached this pinnacle of virtue. And 
it is not the only elevation of the same 
sort of which he has a monopoly. 

The toast of the “ladies” would be 
cordially received at any canine ban- 
quet, and the courtesy with which the 
privileges of the sex are respected is 
a most creditable feature of canine 
conduct. I do not, of course, refer 
merely to the elaborate display of po- 
liteness and fine manners seen every- 
where during tne period of courtship. 
Courtesy to and respect for the weak- 
er sex go far beyond this. No 
self-respecting dog will bite a female, 
except in the extremest need of self- 
defence; though I am sorry to say that 
the lady herself, as a rule, has no 
scruple whatever about punishing, to 
the full extent of her power, any in- 
dividual of the opposite sex that hap- 
pens to be inferior to her in size or 
strength. And indeed, like the woman 
in the crowded ’bus, she is inclined to 
demand her privileges as rights. <A 
vixenish female will make more trou- 
ble in a pack of hounds than any 
three of the sterner sex, for, whenever 
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dissatisfied, she hasn’t the slightest 
reserve about speaking out at once, 
and, as her cause is extremely likely 
to be championed upon general prin- 
ciples by some chivalrous male, a free 
fight is frequently the result. 

So strong is this unwillingness to 
“strike a female,” that it really be- 
comes a most annoying obstacle in 
attempting to clear a neighborhood of 
wolves, as few male dogs will attack 
a she-wolf, or, in some cases, even fol- 
low her trail. I well remember an ex- 
asperating experience of this sort in 
the early days of my wolf-hunting. A 
she-wolf had been ciearly marked 
down, in a certain wild tract of dense 
hazel-brush, by the fearful havoc 
which she was making among the 
lambs of the farmers in its neighbor- 
hood. In response to their Macedonian 
ery, an older hunter and mysélf united 
our packs and rode over to draw the 
thicket. Leaving our friends posted in 
the open country around, we proceeded 
to ride down through the middle of it, 
to direct the movements of our pack. 
Working my way through the thickest 
of the tangle, my mare suddenly snort- 
ed and reared so violenly as almost to 
unseat me. I saw at once that she 
had scented something, and, looking 
quickly down the slope of the hill in 
front, I was just in time to catch the 
flash of a gray back and brush as it 
leapt across the valley of a _ little 
stream below me. It was only the 
work of a minute to swing the hounds 
on to the hot scent, and away they all 
went in a compact body and with the 
ringing chorus that stirs the heart of 
the hunter as no other sound can. Up 
the hill and over the next ridge they 
swept at full speed, with the scent 
breast high, and we were just gallop- 
ing off to our respective run-ways, in 
the hope of getting a shot, when all at 
once the chorus ceased as suddenly as 
it had begun. We listened anxiously 
for several minutes, thinking that they 
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had turned up a side valley, and we 
would soon catch the cry again, but 
not a sound could we hear. I was com- 
pletely puzzled, but my companion 
swore picturesquely, and remarked in 
a resigned tone that this was just what 
he expected; the sons of unmention- 
able maternal ancestors had caught up 
with the wolf, found that she was a 
vixen, closed the episode on the spot 
with apologies, and were now on their 
way back to us. Sure enough, in ten 
or fifteen minutes back they trotted, 
looking much ashamed of themselves, 
but quite determined to have nothing 
more to do with that trail. My friend 
assured me that they would often re- 
fuse to take up the trail of a vixen 
in the first place. And I found that 
it was the custom with most hunters 
to run at least one bitch-hound in 
every pack, simply because she would 
have no hesitation whatever in attack- 
ing at once any vixen or even half- 
grown cub which might be come up 
with. When once the fight is started, 
then the rest of the hounds will join 
in to help their friend. 

Something of the same deference tothe 
gentler sex may be seen among horses. 
Although a horse will promptly attack 
any other horse which may interfere 
with him, either in the field or in har- 
ness, he will very seldom attack a 
mare. Farm horses, which cannot be 
worked alongside of any other horse 
on account of their savage tempers, 
may be safely yoked in double harness 
with a mare. Mares, on the other 
hand, will attack either their own or 
the opposite sex without the slightest 
hesitation whenever they “feel dis- 
poged,” yet I have never seen serious 
or retaliatory resistance offered by the 
latter. It is usually quite safe to 
stable a mare alongside of a strange 
horse in a double stall, when stable- 
room is at a premium, but most risky 
to “double up” two strange horses in 
this way. 

Woods Hutchinson. 























Among Chinese Monasteries. 


AMONG CHINESE MONASTERIES. 


{t was near Ningpo that I first assist- 
ed at a Chinese Buddhist service. We 
had been straying over hills glorious 
with azaleas of many colors in their 
full, delicate bloom and perfect beauty. 
The most exquisite pink azalea hung 
over the great waterfall there, and 
caught some of the spray upon its blos- 
soms as the stream turned over the 
edge for its first leap, the flowers con- 
stantly wavering with the breeze 
brought by the rushing waters. Wan- 
dering by beautiful Windermere in 
England, I had read Miss Gordon 
Cumming’s description of hillsides 
striped and banded in color with aza- 
leas, and thought that some day I, too, 
must see them. The seasons had rolled 
round but twice, and now here was I 
already tired of pink azaleas, too 
smart, it seemed to me, for a moun- 
tain-side, and preferring the big orange 
flowers, or the deep red, or revelling in 
the long clusters of sweet-scented wis- 
taria, that hung about like lovely ring- 
lets, looking with exultation at osmun- 
dias among their opening fronds with 
the full vigor and health imparted to 
them by the spring, and delighting in 
the clumps of feathery, golden- 
stemmed bamboos, old friends of my 
chilahood, yet admiring almost equally 
Cunninghamia Sinensis on its native 
heath. We plant little saplings of this 
last over here in our gardens and boast 
of them. ‘There they were tall and 
vigorous, and everywhere giving an 
oriental character to the ferns and aza- 
leas, the bamboos and palms. 

Then the rich, sweet tones of the 
Buddhist bell summoned us, and we 
slept, as it were, prisoned within the 
dark precincts of the monastery, not 
even through latticed windows catch- 
ing any glimpse of external glories, till 
solemn sounds roused me in the early 





dawning, and I stole in at the back 
of the dark temple, and could hardly 
believe I was not in one of the Portu- 
guese churches of my childhood. There 
knelt the priests with close-shaven 
heads, and long cloaks broached across 
the left breast, leaving the right arm 
bare, and formed of little oblong bits 
of old gold, or ashen gray, stitched to- 
gether, thus symbolizing, at some ex- 
penditure of pains, the poverty of rags. 
They prostrated themselves’ three 
times, touching their foreheads to the 
ground before the altar,—was it not? 
They bowed and knelt before the altar; 
they elevated the Host, or at least a 
cup, one ringing a bell meanwhile, the 
others prostrate in adoration. Could 
the resemblance be more perfect? They 
chanted a monotonous chant (a Gre- 
gorian it seemed to me), and, after 
many bowings and prostrations, and 
beating of a dull, wooden gong in the 
form of a skull, moved in procession 
round and round before the altar, bow- 
ing as they passed, each with a rosary 
at his side, and solemnly chanting. 
There seemed to be no doubt about the 
words. I heard them quite distinctly: 
Domine, ora pro nobis, ora, ora! Then 
gloria! gloria! swelled out. And mean- 
while, though passing me at intervals 
so closely that I could feel the rustle of 
their robes, not a priest there seemed 
to perceive my presence, but all went 
by with shaven heads, and eyes bowed 
down, and fingers and palms close 
pressed together. A strange feeling 
came over me, as if I were dreaming. 
Had the azaleas intoxicated me? Was 
I in the far-away Madeira of my child- 
hood? Were those not Portuguese Ro- 
man Catholic priests, not Chinese 
Buddhists? Were they praying really 
—to our Father in Heaven—or are 
there more gods than one? If not, they 
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were worshipping and I was not. And 
this worship had gone on after this 
fashion for thousands of years, long 
before Christ walked the earth and 
lived and died for men. I knelt in 
prayer behind the Buddhist priests; 
and then I saw the figure of the Virgin 
with the Holy Child upon her knee. 
They call her Kwanyin, Goddess of 
Mercy. 

Outside the door stood two beauti- 
ful Salisburia Adiantifolia, the sacred 
tree of the Japanese. The breeze 
rustled through their graceful leaves, 
resembling the lobes of the maiden- 
hair, and I felt that they could tell me 
all about it, if they could only speak. 
4 ue blue sky overhead tells no tales, 
and the azaleas were of yesterday. 
Then a young priest came up to ques- 
tion me, and to ask me if I could say 
Omito Fo. Blessed is Buddha, I took 
it to mean, and assuredly he must be 
blessed, if ever man were, for the good 
that he has done for his kind. But 
since then I hear that learned men at- 
tribute various meanings to the phrase, 
and their meanings I do not under- 
stand, nor am I sure that these priests 
would understand them; they did not 
look very clever. I meant what they 
meant. “Our temple wants new tiles, 
Omito Fo. We are very poor, Omito 
Fo.” Praise-God-Barebones meant 
the same, I fancy, by his Praise God. 
But Buddha was a man, I hear some 
one say. Well, then, go to Thibet, and 
tell me what the uninstructed Thi- 
betan means, as he walks along the 
streets murmuring, “Om Mani Padmi 
Hum (the Jewel is in the Lotus).” What 
does he mean by saying it, wise man? 
I do not ask what you think the words 
may originally have signified or sym- 
bolized; is not its meaning now, Praise 
the Lord of Life? 

The next monastery we visited was 
the stately Tien Dong. Avenues of 
magnificent trees led up to it, squares 
with giant trees enclosing them, ter- 
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races and ponds with the sacred lotus. 
The entrance and approach prepared 
one for more than man could ever 
realize inside. The Parthenon would 
have looked small and the Pantheon 
empty after that approach. As 
it was, I certainly did not think much 
of the temples, and the guest rooms 
were dark. But the trees behind were 
beautiful, and had enticing paths 
leading on into the woods. 

There was a well-dressed Chinaman 
going in. He proved to be captain of 
a man-of-war, and, with some reason 
for acquaintance with us, he asked if 
we should like to be introduced to his 
particular friend the Chief Priest. 
Within the inner courts there was a 
blush-rose peony plant covered with 
blossom, before which the Post-Cap- 
tain stood in rapt adoration. It was 
evident that he had really brought us 
to show us this, as one of the wonders 
of the world. The Chinese specially 
esteem peonies of this shade of color; 
and indeed it was a lovely sight, and 
must have carried off the prize wher- 
ever it was exhibited, so carefully had 
it been grown and so completely was 
it covered with blossom. But I had 
seen flowers before, never a Buddhist 
High-Priest, nor a Chinese Post Cap- 
tain clad in a long silk gown and high 
boots. The Post-Captain led us into 
the pleasant reception-room. On the 
couch sulked a Mandarin we had met 
several times before, always wearing 
a scowl and a magnificent gown of 
richly-embossed, cream-colored satin. 
He scowled now, and without a feint 
of courtesy of any kind, at once seated 
himself in the seat of honor. Then the 
Chief Priest came in, with nothing to 
indicate his grandeur beyond particu- 
larly civil manners. He had also a 
bustling cheeriness, which was prob- 
ably all his own, not belonging to his 
office, as he begged us to sit at the 
round table and taste the various 
sweets with which it was spread. De- 


























licious tea was now brought in, of a 
kind very costly even in China, scent- 
ed with jasmine flowers. After hav- 
ing thus distributed hospitalities, 
pointed out the peony, and generally 
meade us welcome, the Chief Priest 
bustled away, carrying off the Post- 
Captain with him. Then a comfort- 
able-looking merchant, spending a few 
days at the temple with his family, 
with that geniality which seems a 
Ningpo characteristic, began to intro- 
duce the various members of his fam- 
ily and to make friends generally; but 
the cream-coated gentleman still sat 
and scowled. It was disagreeable, 
and so, though everyone says one can- 
not, I determined to treat this scorn- 
ful Mandarin as if he were, after all, 
a human ‘being. Looking round with 
a bow and a smile, as if I had never 
noticed his rudeness, I took the seat 
indicated to me at the table, at which 
he had already seated himself. After 
all, a Mandarin is human; he looked 
surprised, of course, but smiled, too, 
and after that we saw his scowl no 
more, but received a very polite bow 
and smile when, after a little while, 
he went away. 

Years passed, and I saw no more of 
monasteries, till we went to Omi’s sa- 
cred mountain in the far West of 
China, where we stayed at the com- 
paratively rich Temple of the Myriad 
Years. There were crowds of pilgrims 
all the day and every day, grand rooms 
set apart for us (but with a most filthy 
kitchen), an elegant but strictly vege- 
tarian repast (including some delicious 
beignets with pumpkin flowers inside), 
and at the end almost violence, in the 
shape of priestly rapacity begging for 
a contribution to their expenses, and 
showing us the startling sum given by 
some American missionaries, their last 
foreign visitors, who had occupied our 
rooms before us. There it stood in- 
scribed in beautiful Chinese characters 
in their visitors’ book; but it turned 
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out on subsequent enquiry to be a 
barefaced forgery. The American mis- 
sionaries had paid for the accommoda- 
tion they had received, and for noth- 
ing more. 

At the next temple where we tried 
to spend the night, we were met by a 
point-blank refusal. The priests said 
their rooms were full. We might have 
believed them had they risen to receive 
us and offered us tea; but meeting with 
cold incivility we believed rather that 
the Temple of the Elephants’ Pool was 
too rich to be beguiled by foreign offer- 
ings into receiving heretics, and 
pushed on through the gathering night 
and rising mist, up and up along a col 
like a knife’s edge and by beautiful 
trees, to a little temple, where they 
did their best to make us comfortable, 
according to our (to them most strange) 
tastes. After which they importuned 
us, like beggars, for some of A.’s old 
clothes, because the young priest in 
charge of the temple had set his foolish 
fancy on trying foreign garments, and, 
like a child, could not be turned from 
his point. 

At the top of the mountain we spent 
a fortnight in the Golden Monastery. 
The priest, whose especial duty it was 
to entertain strangers, received us 
from the first with great courtesy, but 
he informed us that all our meals must 
be eaten in the privacy of our own 
apartment. And as at first we had 
none—for we could not (till we had 
tried all round and failed) resign our- 
selves to one room giving on to the 
mountain-side out of which it had been 
dug. and with only one window that 
did not open—this resulted in our tak- 
ing our first meal in the open air upon 
the grass of the mountain top; the 
monastery, however, very kindly sup- 
plying us with hot water for our tea. 
Then, finding no other temple could or 
would receive us, we promised to take 
no life while upon the sacred moun- 
tain, and only to eat our shocking for- 
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eign food in the one room assigned to 
us, having it cooked in the adjoining 
one given over to our two servants and 
eight coolies. The priests used to come 
in and out all day, offering us tea and 
sweetmeats; but they never would 
even drink tea out of our cups for fear 
of any defilement of previous milk still 
clinging round them. 

That monastery struck us as both 
strict and carefully managed. The 
Chief Priest, who had the air and bear- 
ing of a saint, spent hours in solitary 
devotions in the temple on the verge 
of the great precipice that goes down 
for something like a mile from Omi’s 
top; and up which the white mists 
float and fly, and roll and curl, or some- 
times creep up like great bears, putting 
one foot before the other and peering 
cautiously over the edge, then coming 
on with a rush and a hot, damp 
breath from the _ sheltering world 
below, that year writhing in the 
Cholera-King’s embrace. All the tem- 
ples on the mountain’s top were burneé 
down a few years ago, but they were 
being quickly rebuilt almost in a row, 
and presenting, at all events in their 
preliminary stage, much the same ap- 
pearance as Canadian log-huts. But 
the exquisite bronze temple on the edge 
of the precipice, to which every prov- 
ince in the empire contributed, has 
never been rebuilt after its sad confla- 
gration, and there still stand the beau- 
tiful fragments. Meanwhile the rough 
pine-wood edifices seem all at daggers 
drawn. One golden temple was 
bringing an action against an- 
other for placing a_ golden  pin- 
nacle as the centre ornament of 
its roof, thus building up a pretext to 
filch from it its immemorial golden 
title; while another temple accused 
ours of having intentionally lit the fire 
that consumed it. We did not believe 
this of our temple, for even its boy- 
priests were hard-working, good little 
lads; who knelt and burnt incense with 
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reverence, too. On the other hand, the 
young priests of the adjoining temples 
seemed bold, bad youths of ribald 
laughter, importunate curiosity, and 
great effrontery. There was, however, 
one other temple where the priests 
were always wrapped in devotion 
whenever I Icoked in. They had not 
yet begun rebuilding; perhaps they 
were still praying for funds, as they 
knelt among their burned and charred 
images. There were outlying temples 
on distant points of vantage, each in- 
habited by a solitary priest. One had 
long attracted us by its exquisite neat- 
ness and the propriety and cleanliness 
of its arrangements. Its occupant was 
away on pilgrimage, but he returned 
before we left the mountain, and we 
were not surprised to find him a young 
man of great gravity and courtesy. We 
had already studied his kitchen, with 
its kettle hanging from the rafters by 
a chain and pointed stick, and had 
also observed his closed bed, which, in 
accordance with the stricter rule, was 
but a wooden seat, so that day or night 
he could never lie down. We now saw 
how carefully washed the feet in his 
straw sandals were, also what supe- 
rior straw sandals he had brought up 
to sell to pilgrims who had worn out 
theirs, and how particular he was to 
make no profit upon the transaction 
when we bought a pair, and inadvert- 
ently slightly over-paid for them. But 
our acquaintance was not long nor in- 
timate enough to arrive at anything 
of the spiritual life beneath that ex- 
terior propriety. He it was who told 
us there was a way down the back of 
the mountain into the wilderness, 
where the wild cattle roam, and that, 
though bad, he could not say it was 
any other than passable, seeing he had 
just passed along it; and this he said 
though we could see our coolies’ im- 
ploring gestures and hear their rather 
audibly-muttered curses. They had, 
every one of them, sworn there was no 


























path; but there was, and the young 
hermit could not say otherwise. We 
often thought of him as we all fell 
headlong, more than once, while de- 
scending that path, that certainly did 
exist and enabled us to proceed to our 
next sacred mountain without descend- 
ing into the burning, cholera-stricken 
country. 

Where we went it was hot enough; 
but it was positively cold on the flat 
top of Sai King, upwards of ten thou- 
sand feet high, where the temple gave 
us its best room; it was perfectly dark 
with no window, but a free current of 
air ran through the chinks between 
the planks of which it was built, and 
there were three separate places of 
danger between its door and the out- 
side world. I had a bad fall there 
once, but I dreaded three every time 
I went in or out. There the winds 
howled, and the rain poured, and we 
were not sorry to do our cooking in our 
bedroom, although, in spite of all the 
cracks the wood-smoke nearly blinded 
us. sut the views were magnificent— 
when we could see them. The final as- 
cent, after flights of steps, was up three 
ladders, one of twenty-seven rungs, 
whence we looked away, from the edge 
of the precipices that girdled the moun- 
tains all round, over everything as far 
as the eye could reach. The mountain 
top was flat with ice-cold streams, and 
clad with rhododendrons, some twenty 
feet high, and firs festooned with moss, 
which also grew about a foot thick 
upon the ground almost everywhere. 
There were only three priests at the 
temple. One was old and useless; one 
was”7 shivering with ague, which 
seemed strangely out of place on that 
mountain, but we did not learn how 
long he had been there, confining our 
sympathies to relieving him with qui- 
nine. The whole work and adminis- 
tration seemed to be carried on by the 
young priest who had led us up the 
mountain, and who, by various beg- 
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ging-excursions, had amassed enough 
money to buy it for four hundred gold 
dollars, and so to save it from the 


havoe of the woodcutters, who had 
for years past been cutting down all 
the trees. This young priest took care 
of the potatoes, collected the mush- 
rooms, and did everything, it seemed, 
that was done. But we could not find 
out that religious services were among 
the number; it was the aged priest 
who lit joss-sticks before the images 
in the morning. 

Since then, however, we have stayed 
in a monastery with which his and the 
golden temple on Omi are hoth associ- 
ated. The Monastery of the Parti- 
colored Cliff is only about fifteen miles 
from Chungking, the commercial capi- 
tal of China’s great westernmost prov- 
ince of Szechuan. The entrance was 
striking, from the perspective of the 
earefully-planted shrubs, the flight of 
steps, the carvings and careful adjust- 
ing of the path with sudden corners, 
lest its straightness should admit free 
access to evil spirits. This is a prev- 
alent Chinese superstition, leading to 
the almost universal practice of placing 
screens across their entrances either 
within or without, and like Fung Shui, 
the Lore of Wind and Water (often 
ealled the reigning religion of China), 
probably taking its origin in climatic 
influences, so much to be dreaded 
where transitions are so sudden and 
so severe. In America, where they are 
perhaps equally so on the east coast, 
it seems to be the custom to despise 
them, and affect to be so hardy as to 
set them at nought, but the American 
race does not multiply. The Chinese 
race is most prolific, and in a climate 
like theirs it is obvious that the 
draughts, which are cut off by these 
screens and crooked entrances, would 
naturally be specially dangerous. The 
Chinese despise none of the forces of 
nature, and in winter they are as in 
a feather-bed inside their multiplicity 
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of wadded garments; whereas in sum- 
mer the men, at least, are bare to the 
waist, even at their feasts. 

Much etiquette was observed in the 
method of our admission into Hoa 
Ngai. We brought gifts, as we were 
told was the usage, and polite monks 
received us, and bade us wait first in 
one reception-room, then in another, 
while higher and still higher dignita- 
ries were brought to parley with us. 
Finally we were conducted along a 
long, out-lying wing, the strangers’ 
quarter, and led through one or two 
bedrooms, all full of beds, each care- 
fully curtained and supplied with rolls 
of most comfortable-looking wadded 
quilts, evidently quite new from the 
brightness of their scarlet color, a gift 
from some wealthy recent guest, we 
were informed. The floors were clean, 
everything was in order, and attend- 
ants, at once swift and quiet, were 
making all these last final arrange- 
ments that must be deferrred till the 
arrival of guests. But best of all was 
the view—the peaceful sunset framed 
in a setting of trees, the chastened 
lights and shadows, and the fresh, pure 
country air breathing in through the 
open window; but one must have lived 
shut up in a Chinese city to appreci- 
ate that as we did. The priests came 
to and fro to enquire if we were con- 
tent. Only after some time did they 
signify that by their rules I must not 
share that room with the open window 
and the peaceful outlook, but retire to 
the women’s quarter all along the long 
corridor again, down an outside stair- 
case, along the corridor below, then 
through a great door with many bolts, 
into a bedroom leading on into another, 
both full of beds, but otherwise un- 
tenanted and as clean as the rooms 
above, only without a view and with 
the dank smeli of the earth outside 
instead of the fresh country air. Pres- 
ently we were asked to take tea with 
the priests, tea and many sweets. <A 
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few priests are told off each day to 
prepare special food for the guests, 
generally, of course, pious pilgrims 
come to pray. There were over fifty 
priests in all, and we saw the orders 
for the day hung up on the wall as if 
for a regiment. We also saw all the 
others sitting at their severely simple 
meal, never occupying opposite sides 
of the same table, but always the same 
side of several tables, and in the midst 
on a raised seat the Chief Priest, not 
eating with the others. He always ate 
apart, but he sat there while they ate. 
In the early dawning we had been 
each day wakened by the bell to 
prayers and the solemn chanting. One 
day I sprang out of bed and followed 
the sound, which seemed to come from 
a side temple further down the corri- 
dor beyond my room. Only a few 
priests were as yet there, but they con- 
tinued to come in till the chapel was 
full. Only a very few of the youngest 
seemed to pay any heed to my unac- 
customed presence, except the Chief 
Priest when he came in. He was an 
old man of over seventy, and had sat 
and talked with us at our evening meal 
more than once, a great mark of conde- 
scension, we were told, only shown 
to honored guests. Presently he came 
forward with a kindly smile, and tak- 
ing me by the two shoulders very kind- 
ly but firmly pressed me into the place 
he desired me to occupy. The next 
minute I saw the reason of this. For, 
still chanting, the monks began to 
move in procession round and round 
the chapel in and out among the seats, 
forming the most curious figures, and 
ever quicker and quicker, ever with 
bowed heads and fingers and palms 
pressed close together. The wild sim- 
ple chant rose and waned as they 
moved, close on fifty Chinese Buddhist 
priests moving as fast as ordinary peo- 
ple when they dance the Caledonians, 
all chanting and not one looking up. 
At last I felt as if I could bear no 























more. It may have been the early 
hour, the strange chant, the quick 
moving to and fro; at all events, I 
tried to go to A.’s room, and fell 
insensible on the stone passage 
just as I reached the top of his 
staircase. I recovered consciousness 
in an agony as to what Buddhist 
priests might think suitable treatment 
for a fainting lady if they any of them 
found me there, and that gave me 
strength to drag myself along to A.’s 
room. They were chanting still, the 
sweet, wild music softened by dis- 
tance now, or I might have thought it 
was all a dream as I looked out upon 
the gentle hills and sky framed in a 
setting of trees, and breathed the fresh 
country air again. 

They were very strict in that monas- 
tery; they would not hear of our cook- 
ing anything for ourselves inf our own 
room beyond a kettle of tea; but their 
vegetarian diet satisfied all our 
wants. And there was a sort of chant- 
ing all day in the principal temple—a 
droning kind of chanting from certain 
priests told off for the purpose. We 
often looked in, for, uncommon 
enough, the central image was beauti- 
ful, with a certain grave serenity. It 
Was very ancient, they told us, and we 
believed them, for the images of to- 
day are made for money, and lack the 
air of sanctity. This image recalled 
Byzantine pictures in Russian churches 
—very set, very firm, yet withal so kind 
and, above all, so holy. 

But the most ancient temple was 
under the overhanging cliff from which 
the whole place is named. The water 
drips over it from the cliff, making 
the steps up to it so slippery that one 
must needs walk warily. There the 
images were of the true Indian type 
with supple, graceful figures, erect car- 
riage, sloping shoulders and small 
waists—all as unlike the Chinese figure 
as possible. But perhaps the figure of 
Puh Hsien differed from the Chinese 
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type as much as anything by the se- 
raphic smile that seemed to illumine 
even the dark cavern in which it was 
shrined. Afterwards we saw carved 
on a headland of the Ya River, Indian 
divinities with low-necked dresses and 
bare arms (an abomination in China), 
evidently from their type of great an- 
tiquity. Close by was the place where 
the head-priests are cremated, which 
seemed to have been recently rebuilt. 
We saw also the Chief Priest's grave— 
solemn by reason of its surrounding 
trees rather than from its architec- 
tural adornments. But*the most strik- 
ing feature of the whole place was its 
exquisite cleanliness and _ propriety, 
and the perfect order in all the land 
around that belonged to the monastery 
and that might have been a model 
farm, so carefully was it weeded and 
watered and tended. The Chief Priest, 
so far as we could ascertain, was 
elected for three years only, and our 
Chief Priest’s time was nearly drawing 
to an end, but before it did so he 
would hold the yearly ordination, when 
the stigmata are burned on to the 
priests’ heads, by means of a lighted 
joss-stick as they lie prostrate before 
him. Those whose hearts are perfect- 
ly pure are said to feel no pain; but the 
most part appear to show some touch 
of human frailty. We were told that, 
as a rule, there would be two hundred 
candidates, but this year there were 
only half that number. 

The monastery was charmingly situ- 
ated, partly on a little knoll, partly on 
the more sloping side of the hill; with 
its outbuildings it must have covered 
about six or seven acres of ground, 
and the sound of worship was never 
silent there. But we were most im- 
pressed when we considered how great 
must have been the force religion 
brought to bear before out of such a 
slatternly race as the Chinese it pro- 
duced this spotless, orderly, exemplary 
establishment. And as we sat within 
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those. peaceful precincts, listening to 
the rich, deep sound of the Buddhist 
bells, so far more musical than those 
of Europe, and the hum of the chant- 
ing softened by distance, and realized 
that this ancient worship dated from 
immemorial ages (having been only 
reformed by Gautama), it seemed im- 
possible to believe that for all these 
centuries God has left these people 
groping in the darkness for a way to 
approach Him, or that this long-con- 
tinued worship can be altogether un- 
pleasing to the Most High. 


The old Faiths grown more wide, 
Purer and glorified, 
Are still our life-long guide. 


But in China they have to grow 
more wide. Would He be our God, 
all-powerful, all-merciful, all-loving, if 
for all these centuries He had left 
this patient people with their high 
ethics,- their complex and beautiful 
system of morality, without any ele- 
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A Man. 


ments of truth to guide them? Surely 
Sergia Fu (as they call Gautama) and 
Confucius must alike be placed among 
the noblest seekers after truth, and 
the venerable Master Lao-Tsze per- 
haps even higher still. But to treat of 
him, so little known in Europe, whose 
teachings are now so clouded over 
with superstitious practices, and his 
followers generally fallen so far away, 
would require, at least, an article to 
itself. Only thinking of these holy 
men of old we, too, bowed our heads 
and prayed that in teaching what fur- 
ther inkling of truth, what gladder 
tidings the All-Father had vouchsafed 
to us, missionaries might cease to di- 
vert the Chinese from that reverence 
for their pious ancestors and their high 
moral doctrine, which has been so far 
the great safeguard of the Chinese 
race, making their days longer in the 
land than those of any other race of 
whom we know. 
Alicia Bewicke Little. 


A MAN. 


O for a living man to lead! 
That will not babble when we bleed; 


O for the silent doer of the deed! 


One that is happy in his height; 
And one that, in a nation’s night, 
Hath solitary certitude of light! 


Sirs, not with battle ill-begun 








We charge you, not with fields unwon, 
Nor headlong deaths against the darkened gun; 


But with a lightness worse than dread: 
That you but laughed, who should have led, 
And tripped like dancers amid all our dead. 


You for no failure we impeach, 
Nor for those bodies in the breach, 
But for a deeper shallowness of speech. 























Misunderstandings. 


When every cheek was hot with shame, 
When we demanded words of flame, 
O ye were busy but to shift the blame! 


No man of us but clenched his hand, 
No brow but burned as with a brand, 
You, you alone were slow to understand! 


O for a living man to lead! 
That will not babble when we bleed; 
O for the silent doer of the deed! 


London Chronicle. 
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MISUNDERSTANDINGS.* 


BY TH. BENTZON (MME. BLANC). 


Il. 


Extracts from Jean Lautrec’s Note- 
Books, or “Human Documents” :— 


My first visit to Miss Marsh. Just 
a preliminary call on business. I am 
to read some articles of hers, and give 
her a little advice. Do not let me for- 
get it. 

She dwells in a region of gay and 
gallant memories—the Chaumiére of 
which Paul de Kock was so fond. It 
is a peculiar choice, but I consider it a 
good omen. A little bachelor apart- 
ment, I fancy, in a house which is not 
under the strictest supervision. 


Friday. 

Nothing of the sort! I found myself 
before the handsomest porte-cochére, 
in a little old street, perfectly respect- 
able and very gloomy. A rather state- 
ly gray stone front, with an inscription 
in letters too small to attract attention, 
unless one were looking for them: 
Home Club for American students. 
The words home and club do not chime 
very well together. What sort of a 


*Translated for The Living Age. 


place can it be? Is it a lay-convent or 
an association of some sort? What- 
ever it is I shall not see her alone— 
which is tiresome, to begin with. 

I enter a_ spacious garden-court 
where there are some large trees 
which will be beautiful to behold when 
they are in full leaf. A Cerberus asks 
me, in the French of Auvergne, what 
I want. I give Miss Marsh’s name, 
and the next moment I am waiting for 
her to appear, in a big drawing-room, 
very soberly furnished in the so-called 
asthetic style. A young girl and a 
young man are seated near the fire- 
place, laughing and chatting in an un- 
dertone. On the sofa, two ladies are 
exchanging confidences. One of them 
is in her bonnet, the other appears to 
be at home. I stroll about, feeling a 
trifle embarrassed and _ self-conscious, 
and look at the photographs of great 
paintings which adorn the walls. Sud- 
denly she appears, handsomer than 
ever, with her head uncovered—oh, in- 
finitely handsomer. Wavy hair, which 
arranges itself in the most natural 
manner around her smooth, white fore- 
head above the beautiful, though 
slightly severe, line of her black eye- 
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brows. Not one atom of rice powder; 
Diana issuing from the bath—but in a 
tailor costume. 

She greeted me as though I had been 
a friend of ten years’ standing, made 
me sit down in the place which the 
other caller had just quitted—a big 
beardless boy, who trod gingerly, and 
who was shown out by the young lady 
he had come to see. 

Taking no notice whatever of the 
other two ladies, who, on their part, 
showed no surprise, Miss Ethel im- 
mediately became gay, brilliant, con- 
fidential. 

“Where am I asked, after a 
glance round the room. 

“Is it possible that you don’t know 
our club?” 

And she began volubly to explain the 
theory of the establishment. I gather 
that one of the wealthiest members of 
the regular American colony in Paris 
has opened and endowed this lodging- 
house for the benefit of young girls 
from her country who come here to 
study. They are admitted on very 
easy terms to a house organized after 
the American fashion, where they may 
almost fancy themselves at home. 

“But what becomes of your famous 
liberty?” I asked. “You are in a board- 
ing-house, and under a sort of surveil- 
lance, though you are quite grown-up.” 

“What an idea!” she exclaimed. “We 
go and come exactly as we please. 
There are no troublesome rules.” 

“Oh, all right! And do all these 
young ladies work, industriously and 
seriously, with no desire for amuse- 
ment?” 

“Of course they do! It is what they 
came for. We are not children. Some 
are studying medicine; others, follow- 
ing other courses. The greater part 
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are artists, musicians, painters, or 
sculptors—painters chiefly, but we 
have also two architects.” 

“And under what rubric do you 


come, mademoiselle?”’ 





Misunderstandings. 


“I—oh, I am studying social science—- 
manners, you know, and life. Don’t 
you think that every writer ought to 
do so?” 

“Undoubtedly,” I replied, with all 
the gravity I could muster. “Talent is 
nourished by observation, experience, 
emotion. One must live, and live in- 
tensely, in order to develop it proper- 
ly.” 

“Oh, how right you are! I have 
known it ever since I was very young 
—but there have been so many ob- 
stacles to my development!” 

She needed no urging to begin at the 
beginning and tell me her whole story. 
I know all about her, and I am rather 
more perplexed than I was before I 
knew anything. Here are the main 
facts: She was a farmer’s daughter 
(a farmer in America means a small 
rural proprietor). Her parents, who 
were of Puritan stock, moved from 
somewhere in the eastern states to the 
west, in order to improve some tract 
or other of prairie land. Mr. J. B. 
Marsh appears to have a pretty large 
estate under cultivation, but the in- 
come is uncertain, owing to years of 
drought and bad harvests. He is quite 
willing, therefore, that his children, of 
whom he has many, should fend for 
themselves. One of the sons is a mis- 
sionary, and another is a merchant. A 
third is gone to the far west, and we 
do not speak of him. The eldest girl 
is a trained nurse in a hospital—it was 
her vocation. This one, Ethel, cher- 
ishes the simple and pleasing dream 
of doing exactly what a man would 
do in her place. Why not? She was 
educated in the same college as her 
brothers. Once Bachelor of Arts—Miss 
Marsh has the degree, though she is 
not in the least vain of it—the question 
arose what career should she choose. 

“You see,” she said, laughing, “I am 
not good like my sister Mary, who was 
always thinking about sick people and 
poor people. Universal development, 


























life, progress, interest me a great deal 
more than disease and death. You 
may put your shoulder to the wheel by 
writing, too. My aim is to enlighten 
my own country about the great and 
good things that are being done in 
other places, so that we may profit by 
the experience of others. Of course, I 
must travel in order to do this, and 
that falls in with my own inclinations, 
beside helping on the solution of the 
social question. We have all got to 
study the social question, you know; 
and who can help being interested in 
it at the present time? It is the great 


danger, the great puzzle, the great 
duty! You are interested in it, of 
course!” 


What interests me is the perfect 
shape ot her small head, set in the 
most ravishing manner upon the grace- 
ful neck which bends confidingly to- 
wards me. 

Meantime she went on, her cheeks 
growing pink with excitement: 

“You will explain to me so many of 
the things about which I have taken 
notes. I have asked no end of ques- 
tions of Mme. de Vincelles, but she 
never would tell me anything definite. 
She immediately becomes affected, 
and builds charitable castles in the air. 
That is romance; it is not sociology. In 
reality, she is quite wrapped up in her 
own little affairs, and doesn’t care for 
anything else. It would appear from 
what she says that you are terribly 
given to specialization here in France. 
It reminds me of a question I once put 
to a great naturalist about butterflies, 
and he_ replied, ‘The Coleoptera, 
mademoiselle, are enough for one 
man’s lifetime. I take no interest in 
the Lepidoptera.’ ” 

And she showed so many beautiful 
teeth when she laughed that I laughed, 
too, in order to keep her at it as long 
as possible. “You are a sociologist, I 
feel sure of it,” she pursued, “notwith- 
standing the pessimism which you pro- 
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fess in your books. 


One of your own 
poets has shown us the value of a 


certain heroic pessimism; and how 
easily it may fraternize with our opti- 
mism. I think that must be your 
kind.” 

“It is,” I said, “and let us fraternize 
by all means.” 

I then made an effort to change the 
subject; not caring to confess to her 
that I find my own lot very tolerable, 
and that, in common with all minds 
not absolutely chimerical, I give up 
attempting to improve that of others. 

“And now, Miss Marsh, will you not 
read me some of your impressions of 
Paris? You know that is what I came 
for.” 

“Would you really like to hear them? 
Now you must not flatter me, but 
you must not discourage me, either!” 

She slipped away, and came back 
presently with her hands full of pa- 
pers. The lady callers were long since 
gone, and the drawing-room was quite 
deserted; so that, in spite of the men- 
ace of the open doors, we could feel 
ourselves quite alone. 

She drew a small table into a win- 
dow-recess and invited me to sit down 
beside her, and then, without the faint- 
est affectation of false modesty, pro- 
ceeded to submit to me several short 
articles, written in a large, bold hand, 
yet clearly and compactly—a _ hand- 
writing which, according to the can- 
ons of chirography, in which I consider 
myself an adept, would indicate, above 
all things, prudence and self-control. 
A masculine hand, yet with a certain 
feminine spring in it; audacity and cir- 
cumspection united, with just the least 
excess of idealism. How the devil did 
she ever form a handwriting like that? 

The subjects were oddly chosen; yet 
they bore a certain relation to one an- 
other: “How Streets are Swept in 
Paris.” “The Great Shops.” “Courses 
at the Sorbonne.” “Literature for 
Young Ladies.” “The Work Among 
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the Discharged Inmates of Saint-La- 
zare.” On this last theme she was 
glowingly eloquent. 

“Can there be in all the world a no- 
bler charity? To rescue an unfortu- 
nate woman from utter ruin, to re- 
store those who are penitent and will- 
ing to work to some sort of social 
status! I daresay you know some of 
the devoted women who have gone 
into this work of redemption—” 

“I am obliged to confess that, except 
for nuns, whose zeal is everywhere ad- 
inired—” 

“Oh, I am talking about lay-mission- 
aries who go into this thing of their 
own free will. You are as bad as 
Mme. de Vincelles! Policemen to ar- 
rest criminals, and nuns to reform sin- 
ful women! Every one in his place!” 

“But, it really seems to me—” 

“Well, you may be right! Strictly 
speaking, I suppose it is the sort of 
‘thing which could be done best by 
people who do nothing else! But all 
this while you yourself don’t advance 
‘an inch! You rust! You become de- 
bilitated! You grow selfish!” 

“Might I be allowed—” 

“Why you own it yourself when you 
tell me that you never heard of the per- 
sons who are devoting themselves to 
this work. Your own compatriots, too. 
We foreigners do them justice!” 

Indignation is wonderfully becoming 
to her. Her eyes turn dark, and flash 
fire. I completed her exasperation 
against me by saying: 

“But is not all this prison and hospital 
business just a little repulsive to a 
young lady like you?” 

“What do you mean? Why should 
it be? All women are akin, and bound 
to help one another. It is the worst 
who help the best, by giving them the 
privilege of dressing their wounds!” 

H’m! The wounds of the prisoners 
of Saint-Lazare! Does this girl quite 


know what she is talking about? I 
prudently absorb myself in the perusal 
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of her MS., but she interrupts me be- 
fore I have come to the end of her 
comparison between prisons for wom- 
en in France and in the United States 
—an exceedingly sound and thoughtful 
study, as it seems to me; going rather 
too deep, in fact, and defaced by 
words which appear to me insufferably 
ugly, coming from the pen of this an- 
gelic creature. 

“Do you not admit, M. Lautrec, that 
we women can do more than any one 
else for the welfare of humanity?” 

“For its happiness, undoubtedly.” 

This hypocritical answer appeared to 
satisfy her. She has not the least idea 
of a sous-entendu, though she expressed 
the greatest scorn the other day, at 
Mme. de Vincelles’, of the double-enten- 
dre, which, in American French, stands 
for the same thing. 

“Very well, then! Now, at home, 
since women have been admitted to 
the management of schools and of cer- 
tain municipal affairs, there has been 
a great improvement. They have even 
reformed to some extent the system 
of cleaning the streets—which used to 
be perfect sewers! Just you read my 
second article about the Parisian 
street-sweepers! They are so good- 
natured and clean and _ picturesque, 
and they do their work so beautifully! 
I go out at daybreak on purpose to 
watch them, for I won’t write about 
anything which I have not seen, and 
seen thoroughly.” 

I read the article on the sweepers, 
following the one on the penitents, and 
then I ran over the others, with an 
interest arising from utter dissimilar- 
ity between her point of view and 
ours. The stress laid upon things 
which we hardly consider at all, deem- 
ing them too insignificant, but which 
appeal, somehow, to that American 
sentiment which is absolutely irre- 
sponsive to other things that appear to 
us essential—I find it all very instruc- 
tive. I know now why American 


























newspapers have so few French cor- 
respondents. They could not possibly 
show their readers the kind of France 
that the latter want to see—the France 
of their preconceived ideas. It is 


necessary, first of all, to get into the. 


foreign spirit, to steep oneself in it, 
and never to write of the most trifling 
thing without an exquisite perception 
of differences, without underlining both 
their causes and their almost incon- 
ceivable influence. Taine did it in the 
case of England, but Miss Marsh is not 
Taine. No matter; I complimented her 
highly—-with certain mental reserva- 
tions concerning style, of which I can- 
not judge, because I know so little 
English. 

“Oh, as to style,” says Miss Marsh. 
“I don’t suppose I have any. That is 
not what I aim at. But do you think 
I have conveyed my meaning? You 
would not deceive me! I should be so 
glad of a little advice.” 

She has no style, and yet she is a 
writer! Upon my word, there are mo- 
ments when this enthusiast, this hero- 
ine, this beautiful girl, strikes me as a 
little stupid. 

I perfidiously suggest for her treat- 
ment certain topics of the day. At 
this word—so dear to the journalist— 
she pricks up her ears, and neighs like 
a high-mettled steed. What would she 
say io a reception at the Academy—a 
repetition, for the benefit of the general 
French public, of one of those private 
exhibitions which give the keynote of 
a season? 

“What would I say? Oh, how good 
you are! Too good, really!” 

“You don’t consider the pleasure it 
would be to me to accompany you.” 

“But I’m afraid of encroaching—of 
taking up too much of your time. 
When do you work, yourself?’ 

“By night, always; from choice.” 

She whips a memorandum-book out 
of her pocket and makes a note of this 
interesting fact. 
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“I should so like—by and by—when 
I have got all the experience I so much 
need, to make an article on the differ- 
ent ways of writing of different au- 
thors.” 

“And on what they have for break- 
fast?” 

“You are making fun of me, but food 
has a great influence, all the same, on 
the functions of the brain.” 

How charming she would be if she 
were content to be pretty! But this 
perpetual intervention of the profes- 
sional element spoils everything. 


Saturday. 

I have obtained what I should con- 
sider a signal favor—if I were really in 
France!—and I obtained it with the 
most disconcerting ease. 

I had managed—very adroitly, as I 
flattered myself—to pass a whole even- 
ing behind her chair, grazing her shoul- 
der and inhaling the perfume of her 
tresses, all under pretext of listening 
to a horribly tiresome piece at the 
theatre. Mme. de Vincelles became 
my innocent accomplice by accepting 
the arm of her everlasting sigisbeo, 
General Brock, when the play was 
over, and Miss Marsh was descending 
the grand staircase under her wing 
when I made so bold as to offer her my 
escort, and it was accepted with per- 
fect simplicity. When we were all out 
on the Place du Palais Royal, Mme. de 
Vincelles said: 

“You'll not be afraid, with your in- 
dependent habits, to go home alone. 
We will put you in a cab.” 

“Thank you,” says Miss Marsh, tran- 
quilly. “I should not be in the least 
afraid, but M. Lautrec has offered to 
go with me.” 

She made no mystery of it, whatever 
—which, of itself, spoiled half my 
pleasure. But Mme. de Vincelles fair- 
ly quivered with wrath. 

“You are pot aware, perhaps, that 
M. Lautree lives at the other end of 
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Paris,” says she, with some faint hope, 
I suppose, that prudence might be 
more powerful with her protégé than 
modesty, and that she might, after all, 
draw back and not commit so stupen- 
dous an impropriety. 

“No, I did not know that,” replied 
Miss Ethel, and she said no more. 

Mme. de Vincelles was profoundly 
scandalized, but we took no notice. 

It is a long way to the Observatory; 
and I did my best, amid an intermin- 
able discussion of Shakespeare, to put 
in a word which might set this terribly- 
rational girl a-dreaming. It was not 
of the least use; she baffled all my 
efforts. I had to console myself witb 
the sense of being near her—very near, 
indeed—under cover of the friendly 
darkness. But when, carried away by 
my seeming good fortune, I asked her 
whether she were one of those women 
who pardon the transports of passion, 
or one of those who are most moved 
by a delicate reserve, she observed in 
a clear, careless kind of voice: 

“These fiacres are ridiculously nar- 
row. One is so crowded. Now, our 
hired hacks in New York are much 
dearer, but they are also much more 
comfortable.” 

She pulled up her wrap, sat cross- 
wise, and went on: 

“Women have certainly made some 
progress since the days of that absurd 
Shrew who was so very quickly and 
easily ‘tamed,’ and by such coarse 
methods!” 


Ethel to Jessie:— 

“But, my dear,” says I just now, to 
that prim and shivery Sarah West, 
“everything depends in France, as well 
as anywhere else, on your relations 
with men, and the way in which you 
take them.” I don’t know whether M. 
Lautrec is, or ever has been, addicted 
to gallantry, but I can assure you that 
in his attentions to me, he has been 
absolutely fraternal. We go every- 
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where together, and, thanks to him, a 
great many difficulties are simplified 
for me in a country where women 
don’t easily get all they want—as they 
do with us. He is very well-informed, 
and he has taught me a great many 
things. Moreover, I think it is good 
for him to see me often. It is, as I have 
said before, the faultof the European 
women if men persist in taking an atti- 
tude toward them of mingled flattery 
and authority. They are so idiotically 
submissive—the women, I mean. They 
fawn on the men for their irregulari- 
ties, instead of perceiving that the 
time has come to stand up to them as 
equals. Frenchwomen will not under- 
stand this—none of them, at least, ex- 
cept a few fanatics who profane the 
noble name of emancipated women. 
and with whom you would never 
dream, any more than I, of having 
anything to do. I meet with a great 
deal of opposition, as we come to know 
one another better, from Mine. de Vin- 
celles, who has been so pleasant, and 
is really my best friend in Paris. I 
said to her quite frankly on one of her 
days, that I was reading Rabelais by 
way of entering into the life of the 
race—getting at its essence, you know. 
Whereupon she looked so intensely 
shocked that I said, impatiently, that 
Rabelais’s grossness was much less 
offensive to me than the half-veiled 
vices of a good many living writers. I 
said it seemed to me that he was sound 
at the core, and that he could sail over 
filth without touching it—like some 
great strong-pinioned swan. 

“"Tis you, mademoiselle,” broke in 
M. Lautrec, “who have the wings of 
a swan, and they lift you above what 
you read.” 

“I should prefer to think,’’ said Mme. 
de Vincelles, “that you know nothing 
of Rabelais, beyond a few choice 
extracts. That is my own case, not 
because I am a prude, but because I 
should so soon tire of him. Those ex- 
































purgated editions of our authors, 
which circulate in America, lead ladies 
to speak much too freely of the very 
worst of them; Verlaine, for example! 
The contrast with their severity in 
other respects is very curious.” 

I felt myself grow red, as I answered 
that with me there was no question of 
amusement or curiosity, but merely 
one of study. 

“The studious motive,” she replied, 
with a rather dry smile, “has a great 
deal to answer for.” 

But M. Lautrec—there was no one 
present except us three—quite took 
my part, and said that he found my 
intrepidity most praiseworthy. 

“Bah!” says Mme. de Vincelles, “that 
is because you profit by it to some ex- 
tent.” 

And she rose to welcome a new ar- 
rival. 

I was touched by M. Lautrec’s look 
of honest embarrassment, after he had 
had his scolding. A suspicion of evil 
can pervert the best intentions. The 
perfect respect with which this young 
man treats me depends, perhaps, upon 
the very simplicity with which I 
broach all sorts of subjects 'to him. The 
next time he saw me alone he said, in 
an off-hand way, which put us quite at 
ease with one another again: 

“Mme. de Vincelles is much too far 
behind the times. If you were to fol- 
low her precepts you would never see 
Paris except through a convent grat- 
ing. You want—do you not?—to do 
the thing thoroughly. So take my arm 
bravely, like a good comrade as you are, 
in this Paris where you have been 
turning round hitherto in a very small 
circle!” 

It is perfectly true that, but for him, 
I should have kept on travelling one 
small round—out of sheer ignorance. 
Thanks to him, for instance, I have 
discovered some real bric-i-brac; not 
in the antiquity-shops, where they fur- 
bish up old things when they do not 
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manufacture them outright, nor in the 
sham antiquity-shops, which appear to 
be kept for the sole behoof of the 
American tourist, since no native-born 
Parisian ever puts his foot inside one; 
but in the little shops of the Pont-Neuf 


and the Marais. I have been intro- 
duced to Yvette Guilbert, whose songs 
I can’t understand, because they are 
so full of slang; but she is most dis- 
tinguished—tall, slender and ssthetic— 
and very clever. 


From Jean Lautrec’s Note-Books: 


May Ist. 

My business is no sinecure. She will 
have everything explained so minute- 
ly. Not that I always answer her se- 
riously. The readers of the Magazine 
de Trois Etoiles will have, thanks to 
myself, increased their stock of 
incorrect impressions. But she _ is 
monstrous hard to deceive. She 
spots a contradiction or a_ hiatus 
instantly. The words keen and 
sharp seem to describe the character 
of her mind. She is astonishingly 
clear and logical. 1t does not sur- 
prise me that she should have excelled 
in mathematics at her college. 

When I am looking at pictures with 
her (the salon is a great resource), or 
visiting the Louvre, or the Gobelin 
Tapestries, or the Manufactory at 
Sevres or Notre Dame, or any of the 
places to which a conscientious guide 
takes an indefatigable stranger, I try 
to discover what lies behind all this 
rage for work, this curiosity to see 
everything, this absolute disdain of 
what people will say, this childish 
gaiety which keeps breaking out amid 
her most serious preoccupations. I 
understand her past less and less. <A 
girl of twenty-six, brought up with 


boys, and exactly in the same way, 
no sooner had she finished her studies 
—for better or worse—than she entered 
She left 


on an independent career. 
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the paternal roof after her graduation 
—and I do not think she can have shed 
floods of tears on the occasion, for she 
almost never alludes to her own people 
—and set up for herself in New York, 
along with two other young women, 
friends of hers, of whom one, “Kitty,” 
is a teacher, while the other, “Jessie,” 
is a musician, with high aspirations 
in matters both of art and _ so0- 
ciology;—(is there anything these girls 
won’t attempt?) firmly persuaded, so 
Miss Marsh tells me, that it is art 
which is to correct our moral per- 
spective, and that music is especially 
fraught with the reformatory power! I 
do not know which of them attends to 
the housekeeping. It must be very 
badly done. As for Miss Marsh, she 
goes to her newspaper building as she 
would to any other office, having made 
her début as a reporter. These three 
girls—all of them pretty, for I have 
seen the photographs of the other two 
—have this little establishment of their 
own, and live in absolute freedom. I 
had fancied they must subsist ex- 
clusively on tea and sandwiches, but 
Ethel undeceived me. 

“Not ai bit of We eat 
more than you do. Our first 
breakfast is always what you call 
a déjeuner a@ la fourchette. One has a 
full meal at nine o’clock in America, 
and dresses for the whole day.” 

“What, no wrappers? No pretty 
négligés?” 

“We go out very early, and are 
always liable to have visitors. Our 
friends look in upon us, casually, even 
before the mid-day lunch.” 

“Excuse me, but when you say 
friends, do you mean men?” 

“There is no difference in America.” 


it! 


“You had a good many in New 
York?” 

“Dozens.” 

I felt emboldened to say: 

“And lovers, no doubt, among 


them—” 
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“T dare say. One never knows, you 
know.” 

“No—because the whole crowd takes 
the same tone which suggests every- 
thing and binds to nothing!” 

“Still, it does happen—” 

“IT understand. People marry there, 
as elsewhere; your friend is then 
transformed into a fiancé?” 

I looked at her inquiringly, and this 
astounding Ethel replied calmly: 

“Kitty is engaged, but Jessie and I 
prefer not to curtail our liberty. Don’t 
you agree, M. Lautrec, with those who 
think ‘that the position of woman is 
largely determined by the degree of 
development which humanity has at- 
tained--within certain limits? In the 
beginning she was bound to perform 
certain offices which are no longer in- 
cumbent upon her—or, at least, only in 
a secondary fashion. Even a mother’s 
duties are very much modified; and, 
in proportion as war, that relic of bar- 
barism, tends to disappear, and science 
succeeds in prolonging human life, the 
obligation to have a good many chil- 
dren will be decidedly lessened. These 
ideas are not mine, but I accept them 
fully. Am I not right?” 

After a short silence, for I really did 
not know what to say to her, she went 
on, with entire seriousness: 

“The chief thing for all of us—men 
and women alike—is to do all we can 
for the good of our kind; and to do it, 
if you'll allow me to say so, without 
always employing the state as an 
agent—as you do here; without taking 
rcligious vows, or wearing a peculiar 

dress, merely to inform the world that 
you are doing what is really obligatory 
upon all. The time for all that is gone 
by—don’t you think so? One should 
throw aside routine, as one does a 
worn-out garment.” 

Utterly confounded, I asked her what 
religion she professed. 

“My parents are Congregationalists, 
but I became a Unitarian at school. 




















That is the least dogmatic religion of 
all.” 

“And how did your parents take your 
abjuration?”’ 

“But it was not an abjuration, since 
we are all followers of Christ. It was 
a mere question of form, and made no 
difference to them.” 

“Pardon me! I spoke from the Cath- 
olic point of view—”’ 

“Oh, are you a Catholic?’ 

“Yes—in the sense that I have been 
baptized in a faith which I do not be- 
lieve—”’ 

“That is to say, you are an agnos- 
tic—” 

“I do not think I am anything at all.” 

“Oh, you do yourself injustice, M. 
Lautrec! It does not really matter 
what metaphysical view you hold, if 
you are only good—” 

“I don’t think I am so very bad, mon 
Dieu!’ 

Revue des Deux Mondes. 
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“You will not understand. When I 
say bon, I mean what we call good.” 

“Virtuous, eh?” 

“Why, of course! Why do you smile? 
To do good is to be virtuous. If one 
is only that, I am quite ready to sink 
all dogmatic differences in the one 
Christian doctrine of charity.” 

She is a very strange girl! Our talks 
always take some such vexatious turn 
as this. How are you going to pay 
court to a young lady who always over- 
looks the special case, and falls back 
upon general principles? If she had 
merely undertaken to convert me, to 
guide me into the ways of the spirit, 
that might even have increased our in- 
timacy. But her sublime confidence 
in my virtue! It reminds me of a child 
thrusting its hand down the throat of 
a big dog; and the dog is so amazed 
at the familiarity that he doesn’t dare 
to bite! 


(To be continued.) 





HOW LONG? 





Out of the south is the chill wind blowing, 
Straight from the white world of ice and snow; 
And over the wild sea my thoughts are going 
To a far country where roses glow. 
For dear, unto thee, when the clouds are flying 
Like war-torn banner the skies along, 
In mournful measure my heart is crying— 
“Oh, my beloved! How long? how long?” 


Low overhead are the dark mists trailing, 
And hiding the mountains from longing eyes; 
And, far beyond them, the ships are sailing 
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To thy fair home-land—Love’s paradise! 
But here the skylark has ceased his singing, 

And dropped to his nest with a broken song, 
And ever to thee is my wild cry winging— 

“Love of my heart! How long? how long?” 


Clara Singer Poynter. 
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There are esentials of respectability 
which we all assume about our neigh- 
bors (and ourselves), as, that they (and 
we) do not lie, “unless they be so dis- 
posed, or it stands them in good stead,” 
are no cowards, except for reasons that 
Falstaff might approve, do not pay less 
than a weekly minimum to the laun- 
dress, feel no temptation to put their 
table-knives where Germans are sup- 
posed to put them, and are not ignor- 
rant of certain books. Not without in- 
dignation we often detect a neighbor 
coming short in one or other require- 
ment; more in sorrow than in anger 
we now and then have to confess the 
same of and to ourselves. Shortcom- 
ings of the literary kind differ some- 
what from the rest; they are oftener 
realized, but the pang is less acute; 
custom stales it; we get to know the 
flash of self-reproach, followed by the 
swift relieving thunder of good resolu- 
tion, which so habitually rumbles 
away into ineffectual silence that any- 
thing but ranum fulmen is something 
of a portent. Still it is with a genuine 
shock of vexed surprise that we sur- 
render again and again the comfort- 
able conviction that we have read all 
that decency requires of an educatea 
man, and plead guilty to Mr. Frederic 
Harrison's indictment, “the incorrigi- 
ble habit of reading the little books.” 
Gigaaibs, the literary man, may be 
presumed safe against such shocks; 
the great books are very much his 
stock-in-trade; if he neglects them, he 
soon finds himself hampered at every 
turn, dare not hazard some telling allu- 
sion for fear of a blunder; but alas for 
the rest of us! the little books, and the 
illiterate pains and joys of living, are 
too engrossing. Some sociable athlete 
of five and twenty remarks that it is 
a queer thing, but up to fifteen he was 
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so devoted a reader that he could never 
be got out of the house. His literature 
now is the Sporting Life; it is queer: 
credimus quia impossibile; yet a doubt 
will lurk whether the pages of “Robin- 
son Crusoe,” if he should turn them, 
would not prove for him fuller of nov- 
elty than reminiscence. Hear Mr. 
Froude on Bunyan, and you conclude 
that nearly as many people have read 
the “Pilgrim’s Progress” as have read 
Genesis and the Gospels; but we sus- 
pect Mr. Froude of having credited his 
own reading to a multitude as ficti- 
tious as Macaulay’s schoolboy. A 
Sunday afternoon paternal reading 
of the fight with Apollyon, dimly 
recalled, and assisted .by the fa- 
miliar sound of the Slough of 
Despond and Vanity Fair, suffices to 
give a sort of vicarious title good 
enough for us, till one day, stranded 
bookless in an inn, we learn under 
compulsion that the  Interpreter’s 
House and the Delectable Mountains 
and the Valley of Humiliation are, in 
truth, unknown regions to us; the man 
who hailed a new book’s advent by tak- 
ing down an old had reason,we reflect; 
at least, this larger air, this naive sim- 
plicity,- may be as healthy a change 
from magazines and problem plays as 
the holiday jaunt, which has brought 
us acquainted with it, from the Stock 
txchange. You cannot remember a 
time when the tilt against the wind- 
mills was not part of your conscious- 
ness, and have lived, perhaps, with an 
engraving of the Knight and the shep- 
herds, or Sancho and the Duchess; it 
surely is absurd to suppose that you 
have not read the book—when you 
have so often excused yourself, too, 
for ignorance of some pedantic allusion 
by saying that it is so long since you 
did so; and yet—? 



































It is easiest for these assumptions to 
be made about the books which are 
luckless enough to appeal to youth as 
well as to maturity; luckless, for noth- 
ing can save them, once stamped ju- 
venile, from being taken as read. 
What, read what we may have read 
before? Forbid it, spirit of the cen- 
tury! 

If Homer is cognizant of our Eng- 
land, how must he hug himself for 
his happy thought of writing Greek, 
not English; else had his been among 
the boys’ books, and his “fit audience, 
though few,” among the elders had 
been fewer. Mention of green spec- 
tacles, a popular ditty about Olivia, a 
hazy memory of “fudge,” do for the 
“Vicar” what a_ breakfast-table 
cussion of egg-cracking, and a news- 
paper reference to Laputa or the 
Struldbrugs, do for Gulliver—make us 
believe we have had out of them what 
is to be had; and *Tom Jones” belongs 
to the same category. 


dis- 


But the books which children can en- 
joy are not the only ones to which the 


delusion attaches. We are angry if 
any one doubts our intimacy with 
Shakespeare. But what proportion of 


the “educated” know the sonnets or 
the less-read plays? To have turned 
half a dozen sonnets into elegiacs and 
skimmed a pamphlet on Mr. W. H. and 
Thorpe is not to have read the sonnets; 
the plot and the names of Valentine 
and Proteus, retained from Mary 
Lamb, are sorry spoils from the “Two 
Gentlemen of Verona.” And boyhood’s 
wholesome indifference to artistic can- 
ons about a whole with beginning, 
middle and end, may have left us in 
the practical belief that the two books 
of the “Paradise Lost,” under which 
we suffered at school, comprised, in a 
puilosophic sense, the entire work; we 
have never looked on “Milton’s Adam 
when he awoke, child and man at 
once,” but we have been in company 
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with Satan and Beelzebub, and to dis- 
claim having read Milton would be 
mere punctilio. 

Well, perhaps the authors have no 
ground of complaint; the testimony to 
their greatness is the very fact that 
they have drawn their characters in 
lines firm and broad enough to be so 
well known that we scarce need to go 
to the originals. The authors on their 
*arhassus may well be content; but 
we below are fools if we are content, 
for our part, to give them our empty 
worship without enjoying the good 
gifts they proffer. Among these gifts 
are treasures new and old; much that 
is new to us we shall not fail to tind; 
literary fame that has stood the test 
of time does not lie. Such new wealth 
needs not to be recommended; but a 
special charm clings to the old, to the 
incidents and characters that we 
knew before in some sort of reproduc- 
tion. What more delightful than to 
tind yourself face to face in Berlin, 
say, with the Van Eyck “man with a 
pink,” whose black and white counter- 
feit has been upon your wall for years? 
So it is when Fag’s of 
kicks is known again in Sancho’s pro- 
nunciation lesson, Mrs. Malaprop in 
Dogberry, and Acres’ courage in Sir 
Andrew’s. But if we like to tind the 
original, even when the copy is from 
and Sheridan is no vul- 


transference 


a master-hand 
gar plagiarist—how much more when 
all we have else is the poor, thin out- 
line of common talk? 

And now, a word upon the way to 
enjoy the books that we affect to have 
read, or have read with the half-read- 
ing of childhood. They are not of the 
kind that cry aloud to be swallowed, 
they “are to be chewed and digested;” 
finish them at a sitting, and you feel 
that you have been a spendthrift and a 
glutton. Happy is the man who can 
take them as relish with breakfast 
bread and butter, or noonday bread 
and cheese; those bovine products seem 
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to fill the blood with a bovitie, brows- 
ing humor, apt for chewing the cud. 

Don Quixote shall last you on such 
terms for a month or two. The elastic 
scheme, that might have shrunk to one 
volume, or stretched to twenty, you 
know before; excitement is not in ques- 
tion; no tossing off of ardent spirits, 
but the connoisseur’s deliberate rolling 
in the mouth of some old vintage; the 
most poignant emotion a mild regret 
that Sancho’s gift of Solomon-judg- 
ment should meet such poor requital, 
the cream of knighthood be worsted at 
last in fair encounter, and Dulcinea 
keep her mysterious nonentity to the 
end. We had designed to say more 
than space will allow us of this great- 
est of the unread. It is churlish to 
end a feast of delight and say no grace, 
to close a book whose every page is 
luminous without an effort to spread 
the light; “something may be said or 
written—a word be spoken—that may 
help, in some intinitesimal proportion,” 
not the fame of the famous, but the 
knowledge of the half-known. 

It may be something for the timid 
undertaker of stories long and old to 
be assured that there is no fine scheme 
tailing off in the sequel into monotony 
and weariness. The material of all 
sorts is as inexhaustible as the amaz- 
ing flood of Sancho’s preverbs, which 
are more apposite than the fastidious 
Don (who “must sweat, as if he were 
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delving, to speak but one and apply it 
properly”) will allow. Master and 
man develop as we read; the knight 
from unconscious to conscious humor- 
ist, from his simple self to Cervantes 
and himself in one, the squire from 
butt to buffoon, and from buffoon to 
Solomon; yet neither so that the earlier 
elements evaporate. And the bond be- 
tween them is ever stronger and easier; 
the double workings of self-delusion 
are its core, and the juxtaposition has 
all the effect of the twin-plots of 
Shakespeare; Gloster is but another 
spelling of Lear; and if the knight-er- 
rant can admit that Dulcinea’s quali- 
ties and existence may be imaginary, 
yet all the time hold her sacred, the 
squire on his lower plane can accept 
as very truth the juggling metamor- 
phosis to a skipping wench of which 
he knows himself the author. Charm- 
ing is the mingled pride and tender- 
ness with which each comes to regard 


the other's strength and weakness. 
Yet, © flower of chivalry, Was 
it well done to permit, nay, to en- 


treat, that another’s back should bear 
the disenchantment? And, 
thou that didst so revere thy lord's 
wisdom, was it fit that thou shouldst 
lay him on his back to save thine own’? 
Like master like man, once more. To 
conclude is hopeless; we must break 


lashes of 


off, and trust problematic converts to 
complete the eulogium for themselves. 


OQ UNDISTINGUISHED DEAD. 


O undistinguished Dead! 
Whom the bent covers or the rock-strewn steep 
Shows to the stars, for you 1 mourn, I weep, 

© undistinguished Dead! 


None knows your name. 
Blackened and blurred in the wild battle brunt. 


Hotly you fell 
This is your fame! 


The Sphere, 





with all your wounds in front. 


fustin Dobson. 
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I had always looked forward to re- 
turning, as a matter of course, to the 
Old Country again when I had made 
my pile. The work had been long and 
lonely, and the pile had been some 
time in coming, but when it came it 
was big—so big that I felt hopelessly 
unable to enjoy it as I should. In- 
stinctively I turned towards home, and 
followed the old desire, even when the 
reasons for it were gone. The English ex- 
ile all the world over cherishes through 
the years of his toil the hope of escape 
when the tale of his bricks is ended. 
And yet, when a man has expatriated 
himself, and come to live aad move 
and have his being in a strange land, 
it is better for him, as a rule, to stay 
there till he dies. The sick feeling 
that fills the boy’s heart when the last 
good-byes are said, and the familiar 
loved eyes fill with tears in spite of 
their brave pretence, when the big 
liner moves off and the waving hand- 
kerchiefs on the quay fade from sight, 
is bitter enough; but it is only a heart- 
burn beside the home-coming in after 
days. The boy has the future with its 
unknown possibilities to dim his grief. 
The wanderer comes back to a land of 
regrets, to find that his return has been 
too late for the old folks who spoke 
und wrote with such eagerness of that 
long-expected, never-doubted meeting; 
and that the others, who lived as boy 
and girl visions in his mind, are black- 
bearded men or weary-eyed women, 
estranged from him by the change and 
circumstance of years. 

Of all that I had left behind me, my 
eldest brother. George, alone remained 
moment 


to welcome me home. For a 


we hesitated in doubt of each other, 
ahd then there came a gulp in my 
throat. and, | think. in We had 


been boys together when we parted, 


his. 





and now that we met again he was a 
prematurely-grizzled, hard-faced solici- 
tor, and I was a battered colonial. The 
pity of it all swept over me in its ful- 
We two puzzled strangers were 
all that Time had left of the inmates 
of that happy old country vicarage. 
My father slept in the churchyard that 
you can see from the vicarage win- 
my mother in alien soil in a 
suburban cemetery. Dick was tea- 
planting somewhere in Ceylon, Ethel 
Was a missionary’s wife in China, and 
Frank—most curly-headed, most irre- 
sponsible of schoolboys—lay still for- 
ever in the wash of the Atlantic. We 
both of us thought of this, I imagine, 
but we only talked at random of my 
voyage in slightly husky tones. 

For a day or two [I wandered aim- 
I went to see my 


hess, 


dows, 


lessly about London. 
mother’s grave, and found it between 
two costly tombstones erected to the 
wealthy 
oor moth- 
and its 


pious memories of a stock- 
broker and a city banker. 
er! She the 
quiet, and I wished her last resting- 
place had been far the 
jingle of the guinea. George | met in 
the but he 
and I had little in common now about 
which we cared to talk, and his wife, 
with prudent forethought for the chil- 
dren, indulged in grating cordiality. 
There was not another face in all Lon- 
don that 1 knew, and I wished that I 
had never been fool enough to leave 
the land the 
blurred by the distance, and the ghost- 
children could still live and laugh in 


loved country 


away from 


intervals of his business, 


where tombstones were 


dreamland. 

After a week | got sick of it all, and 
decided to look at the old 
down at Brierleigh just once again be 


vienarage 


fore IT went out for the last time to the 
new country that was really my home 
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now. I knew that it was a morbid 
longing, and that it would be wiser to 
go at once; but after coming so far to 
find the again, I could not go 
without a sight of the old place. As 
I journeyed thither the memories came 
crowding up. The little stations that 
were landmarks in our geography, 
and had once seemed to pass so slowly 
on our home-comings from school, the 
long waits for the milk-cans, the fa- 
miliar burr of the country voices—how 
old they seemed and new. When I got 
out at Brierleigh the damp, soft scent 
of the fields filled my nostrils and my 
heart, and I wandered down the lane, 
and across the field-path, and up the 
village, and thought how little and 
how much had changed. 

{ turned into the churchyard first. 
They had laid him under the yew that 
had once been his pride. “For thirty- 
five years Vicar of this Parish.” There 


past 


were fresh flowers on the grave, too. 
I was glad they remembered him still. 
It seemed strange though to think of 
him as there. You have expected 
to meet him-wandering absent-minded- 
ly towards you, brushing out his big 
beard and greeting you, when he rec- 
ognized you through his spectacles, 
with that large laugh of his. The 
church was open, and I noticed that 
they had put a dado round the wall 
that my father fondly asserted was 
Saxon. Ah! if I could have heard that 
dear old voice denouncing it! 

Then I turned round and looked over 
the vicarage wall. That was hardest 
of all. There it was, in the spring sun- 
shine, with the moat trickling round it, 
and the wisteria climbing up its front, 
with the box edge, and the two cedars 
bushy and black as ever. The mul- 
berry tree was gone—it was fading 
when I left—and there was a tennis 
court now. Otherwise, ‘everything 


seemed the same—so much the same. 
I could see the old figures pass and re- 
pass; I could hear my brothers’ voices 
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ealling, and the old laughter ring out, 
and the bitterness of time entered into 
my There was the window of 
our Snuggery. What would I not give 
to be able to come home—home—again, 
tired and wet, and worry the servants 
for food, and then sit in that room once 
amid the babbled nonsense of 
those voices! What should we have 
done on a day like this? Ratting? Yes, 
it would undoubtedly have been a day 
for ratting. We should probably have 
taken the terriers up to Dyke’s Farm, 
or perhaps to the twenty-acre field 
above the Blue-bell Hollow. What a 
nose our Butcher had for rats! Frank 
picked him up from a tramp for half- 
a-crown. Oh, Frank, Frank! Did the 
people who lived there rat now, I won- 


soul, 


nore 


dered. 

I was dreaming sadly of the old fa- 
miliar faces when the side door opened 
and two small boys emerged. They 
were small, dirty, untidy creatures, 
just as we had once, and | 
watched them as though they were un- 
real and ghostly. They turned round 
towards the back of the house, and 
then emerged again with—yes, there 
could be no doubt of it—with a pack 
of nondescript terriers. That old dog 
might be Butcher himself, but Butcher 
was gathered to his fathers these fif- 
teen years—in London, too, poor old 
chap, where he went with the others 
after my father died, and where there 
are no rat-hunts. 

The two small boys came out on the 
road near me with the pack—I supposed 
they called it “the pack”—and waited, 
eyeing me curiously with the side-lons 
glances of boyhood. I went up to them 
and asked them, half in a dream, “Are 
you going to try Dyke’s Farm?” 

“We're going to the twenty-acre fieli| 
to-day,” the eldest of them answereil. 
“They’ve been poisoning the rats up at 
Dyke's.” 

“Ah,” I said, “they would do that at 
Dyke's, wouldn't they?” 


been 
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They regarded me with a little dis- 
trust, and [I remembered that they 
knew nothing of the dream-children 
or their doings. 

“I used to live here once,” I ex- 
plained. “I was the son of the Vicar 
here. His name was Lucas. Have 
you ever heard of him?’ 

“Wasn't he the Vicar before last?’ 
the boy asked. “Isn’t he buried up 
there?” 

“Yes,” I said, half to myself; “he 
was the Vicar before last.” 

The boy looked at me with more ap- 
proval, as a person of some credentials, 
and I braced up my courage. 

“Might I,” I inquired, “come ratting 
with you to-day? We used to rat here 
once when we were boys.” 

They seemed irresolute. We always 
disliked strangers ourselves. 

“Ethel’s coming with us,” one of 
them said, inconsequently; but I knew 
what he weant. I understood that 
Ethel was the arbitress of propriety, 
just as the old Ethel had been. It 
brought back the dream-feeling once 


more. I almost expected to see the 
little lithe figure with the tangled 
mane of golden hair rush halloing 


from the house again. 

The real Ethel came in a moment or 
two, and recalled me to actuality. She 
was a little girl, too, and had the same 
frank, clear eyes, that told you of fresh 
air and open downs; but she was older 
than the dream Ethel—eighteen or so 
—and the eyes were brown, and the 
hair dark and ripply. 

“I was asking your brothers,” I said, 
“whether I might come ratting with 
you. I lived here long ago, and we 
used to go up to the twenty-acre field.” 

“Won't you come in and see father, 
and have some tea?” she asked. 

“I don’t think I could,” I answered. 
“I'd like to go ratting best. We never 
had tea at this time.” 

She eyed me with an inquisitorial air; 
but I suppose the scrutiny satisfied 
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her, for she said, with a little smile, 
“Oh, very well; if you'd really like to 
go with us; but you must promise to 
come and see father afterwards.” 

I promised dutifully, and we started 
off, with the boys and the dogs trot- 
ung beside us. 

“Hi, Scraps! 
hi!” she called. 

Butcher! There was a Butcher, then, 
as well as an Ethel. 

“Have you got a dog called Butch- 
er?’ I asked. “We had one once—long 
ago.” 

“Did you have the Butcher?” she an- 
swered, eagerly. “Old Mrs Morris is 
always talking about Miss Ethel and 
her Butcher, so we called one of ours 
after him, because Mrs. Morris said 
he was so like him; and I'm another 
Miss Ethel, you see.” 

“Yes,” I said, as though she knew 
all about them, “that Miss Ethel was 
my sister. Butcher didn’t really be- 
long to Ethel, though; he was Frank's. 
He and she used to quarrel about him 
sometimes. She said Frank had ex- 
changed him for Boojum.” 

“Isn't it rather hard coming back to 
the place where you used to be?’ she 
asked, after a little pause. 

“It brings back old times a bit.” 

“It must be rather like going back to 
school again after you've left. I did that 
this year and I felt very sad. I hated 
the people who were doing what I 
used to do. Is it like that?’ 

“It’s rather sad,” I said; “but I don't 
think I hate the people for doing what 
we used to do.” 

“Is it long since you've been here?” 
she asked, after another pause. 

“Just twenty years.” 

“Then your father—” 
stopped. 

“Yes,” I answered. 
his grave till to-day.” 

“I'm so sorry,” she said, softly. 

“I’ve been in Africa ever since,” I 
explained. 


Hi, Fuss! Hi, Butcher, 


she said, and 


“I’ve never seen 
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“In Africa?’ she exclaimed, with 
sudden interest. ‘Then you'll be able 
to tell me something about it. My 


brother Bob is going out there next 
month. He and Mr. Maplestone are 
going to Kimberley together.” 
“What do they intend to do?’ 
“Oh, they're going to emigrate, 
“It's so hard, you see, to 


” 


” 


she 
explained. 
find anything to do here. 
“But what are they going to do 
there?” 
“They don't know yet,” 
“But they’re sure’ to get something, 


she said. 


aren't they’ Everybody does out 
there, don’t they?’ 
“Does your brother want to emi- 


srate?” | asked, parrying the question 
for the tie. 

“No,” she said, a little sadly; “he'd 
like to go up to Oxford and be a clergy- 
man; but—poor Bob!—there are such a 
lot of us.” 

The dream-vision shifted again, and 
I saw Kimberley before me, and the 
face of one of those white loafers that 
haunt that city of mirage. You get to 
be familiar with the type after a while. 
He swears sometimes under his breath, 
apropos of nothing; and then you know 
that he is thinking of the time before 
he sank in Cape brandy and despair, 
when he was a clean-limbed, ciean- 
minded public-school boy, and lived in 
somewhere at 
never sank 


nu country vicarage 
home. Thank Heaven, I 
in the Slough of Despond; but I went 
out years ago and the place was not 
so overcrowded then with men who 
are willing to do anything and can do 
nothing. 

Luckily, we turned just then into the 
twenty-acre field, and the ratting be- 
gan. For an hour or so I passed back 
over the years that had gone by. The 
new Butcher was almost—not quite, 
not quite—as clever as the Butcher of 
old, and I posted myself, with nearly 
as much zest as ever, to cut off the 
retreat of the resourceful rat. It was 
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only now and again that I heard the 
dream-voices calling, and twinges of 
memory touched me. Once, it is true, 
I clean forgot the rat, and incurred the 
undisguised contempt of the small 
boys; but that was when their shrill 
trebles echoed the voice of Frank, 
most eager of ratters, and dearest to 
me, | think, of all the dream-children. 

At last the dusk came on, and we 
wandered back in the dark, just in 
the old way. The boys had got over 
their shyness, and they and the new 
Ethel prattled along beside me, exult- 
ing over their array of rats’ tails and 
lauding the merits of Butcher. They 
possessed an old blunt penknife, too, 
for purpose of hideous dissection on 
their victims, and they, teo, earned a 
penny a tail. The penknife had slipped 
my memory these many years, 

I fulfilled my promise and came in 
to see my father’s successor. He was 
a quiet, rather sad-faced man, more 
reserved and newer than my father; 
but he welcomed me courteously when 
he heard who I was, and on hearing 
that I was lately from «Africa he 
thawed towards me at once, and ques- 
tioned me with a pathetic insistence 
that taxed all my power of equivoca- 
tion. Bob and Mr. Maplestone were 
there, too. They were full of their out- 
fit, and seemed to think it unnecessary 
to ask me the details of the success 
that was to be theirs. As I looked 
across at them and Bob’s mother knit- 
ting beside him, I fear my answers 
grew a little disjointed, and puzzled 
the poor Vicar somewhat. For some 
reason or another the dream-visions 
that had haunted me all day united, 
and Frank’s face and the face of the 
white loafer of Kimberley changed 
and interchanged before my eyes till I 
could almost believe they were one. 
And there was another tragedy here, 
that I noticed sadly. The new Ethel 
was talking to Mr. Maplestone, and I 
thought IT saw how things were then. 





























He was going out to El Dorado, and 
she was to wait for him a year or two 
—that year or two that would last till 
her cheeks grew thin, and the dark 
hair was streaked with gray, and a 
weary. middle-aged governess, 
time in the days to come, cried herself 
to sleep when the letters ceased alto- 


sole 


gether. 

When I left the vicarage I went out 
and watched the lights of the house, 
and thought. The dream-children were 
with me again, and their laughter told 
me what to do. My pile was big 
enough and to spare for any one that 
had any claim on me. I had given till 
they refused more, and I was a lonely 
man. If [ could help those boys—and 
that little girl—to live out their lives 
as they should be lived, I should have 
done some good. I heard voices in the 
Snuggery—perhaps they were real 
voices; but Frank’s voice 
rise above them—Frank’s 
Ethel’s. I made up wy mind 
fantastic, of course; but I had lived in 
an unreal world all day, and the spirit 
of the past approved. 

I bought enough in the village shop 
—redolent at once of paraffin and 
cheese—to carry me over the night, 
and telegraphed for my portmanteau. 
The landlord of the village inn, who 
knew me, to my joy, at a glance, told 
me all the gossip of the neighborhood: 
who had died, and who had let their 
places, and the little local scandals 
that seemed of such immemorial same- 
ness. Mr. Thornton's son inherited his 
father’s habit of shooting foxes, and 
Mr. Carter was still dealing out the 
same questionable justice to poachers. 
I went to rest with the quiet, old-worle 
feelire on me thet L tad not known 
for so long. and the wind from the 
downs howled me to sleep. 

The next day, and many days after, 
I wandered round the village and the 
vicarage. I was fortunate enough to 
come across the small boys on the first 


seemed to 
and 
It was 


voice 
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day, and they took to me like an elder 
brother. One day we went fishing in 
the Pool, and | found that the twenty- 
pound pike was still uncaught. An- 
other day we rabbited with ferrets, 
and another we birds-nested. Ethel, 
like the old Ethel, was always there, 
too, and she came to be to me a being 
half in the present and half in the 
past. She used to question me about 
the dream-children of old times, and 
sometimes I almost forgot that she 
was not one of them. I was grieved, 
though, for the new Ethel. When I 
went to tea at the vicarage the Maple- 
stone boy was generally there, and I 
became more convinced than ever of 
what I had guessed before. 

The days went by noiselessly, as they 
did once, and it was only when I heard 
that the berths were to be booked that 
I roused myself. 1 had talked to Bob 
He wished, as Ethel said, to 
I had questioned the 
His desire was 
to be a Well, well, it 
was a hard profession, but I presumed 
I could buy him some kind of partner- 
ship, where Ethel could preside over 
head-master’s 


already. 
be a clergyman. 
Maplestone boy, too. 


schoolmaster. 


small boys and be a 
wife, 

I went nervously to the Vicar, and, 
for a while, he imagined that I was 
merely discounting the prospects of 
Africa. Then I gradually made it 
plain to him. I suppose I was rather 
lame, but I managed to ask him if, for 
the sake of my father, I might be al- 


lowed to send Bob to Oxford. At first 
he was doubtful and almost inclined 
to resent my irterference, ut of the 


end his veice got busky. end be asked 
he might talk to his 
wife about it. He did not quite under- 
stand why I felt that so much, but it 
was always the Mater who decided 
everything with us. Then they both 
eame back and said so much that I 
wanted to quit off-hand, but there was 
the more difficult matter of Ethel and 


me whether 
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the Maplestone boy to settle, and I had 
to go through with that. 

“Then there’s Mr. Maplestone,” I 
said; “we mustn't let him go away.” 

“Mr. Maplestone?” the Vicar an- 
swered. “Are you going to be a deus 
ex machina to every one?” 

“You see,” I observed, slowly, 
“there’s Miss Ethel to be thought of.” 

“Ethel!” the mother exclaimed, in 
some surprise. 

“Haven’t you seen it?’ I said. “I 
don’t think she’d like him to go away.” 

“I—I hadn’t noticed anything of the 
kind,” the Vicar said, glancing across 
at his wife. 

“They're both of them babies,” she 
agreed; “of course, they’ve been boy 
and girl together; but they’re only that 
still.” 

“Ah, you naturally think so,” I an- 
swered; “but I’m sure I’m right.” 

“Well, even if you are right, we've 
no property in Charlie Maplestone at 
all,” the Vicar said, after a puzzled 
pause. “You'll have to speak to Mr. 
Maplestone, and really it may seem 
rather odd, very odd indeed, in fact. 
There may be nothing in it—and ! 
don’t think there is—and you see we 
ean’t have anything said about Ethel.” 

“No,” I agreed, “that was just my 
difficulty; but if you could give the boy 
a hint—you or Mrs. Arkwright. I'm 
an old bachelor myself, and don’t un- 
derstand these things much..” 

“But we can’t, can we, mother?” the 
Vicar asked. 

“No, we can’t,” she said, slowly. “I 
really think, Mr. Lucas, the only per- 
son who can do anything is yourself. 
If you spoke to Charlie, and found out 
whether there is anything in it, it 
might be practical. I really can’t 
imagine why you should do so much 
for us, though. I don’t know how to 
thank you.” 

“I’m glad of that,” I said; “I must 
think what ought to be done.” 


I escaped from the vicarage and 
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meditated. The Vicar and his wife 
seemed to me to be right. I should 
have to ask the Maplestone boy’s in- 
tentions myself, and the next morning 
I wandered off and found.him at home. 
When I broached the subject, he col- 
ored up to the roots of his hair, and I 
discovered that my suspicions were 
quite justified. He had wanted to 
speak to Ethel for some time, but had 
scrupled to do so because he was too 
poor—for which I liked him—and be- 
cause he thought she cared nothing 
about him, for which I liked him more. 
I told him to go in and win, and men- 
tioned Oxford and the school, and 
hinted that he need have no fears 
about ways and means. He began to 
stammer out something about grati- 
tude, but I assured him that he had 
to thank Ethel and not me, which was 
true enough. He had the dream Ethel 
to thank, too; but I did not tell him 
that. 

I parted from him with paternal ad- 
monition to waste no time about it, 
and went off for a stretch on the 
downs. As I wandered on, and looked 
down at Brierleigh, I felt I had made 
inv peace with the ghosts, and given 
some fitting tribute to the merciless 
might-have-been. The boy and girl 
down there were probably telling each 
other the secret that makes life really 
life, and I was up here, a lonely man 
with only memories for company. and 
with an unlimited credit at my bank- 
ers. If things had only been different. 
if there had been a nearer opening in 
the long blank wall of fortune, there 
might have been another Ethel in my 
life, too—an Ethel who might have 
been to me what she was to be to the 
Maplestone boy. Well, well, what 
was, was. I hoped, as I trudged back, 
I might have done something to give 
them their chance. For me, it was 
time to heal the time wounds, and go 
back to the country of my adoption. 

As I turned into the village I met 




















Charlie Maplestone. He came up to 
me hurriedly, and | noticed that he 
looked white and unhappy. 

“I heard you were on the downs,” he 
said, “aud I was waiting to tell you.” 

“Well?” 

“It's no good,” he answered, desper- 
ately; “she doesn’t care for me at all— 
I knew she didn’t.” 

“You've been making a fool of your- 
self somehow, young man,” I said, 
severely. 

“..o—no,” he stammered. 
I did; but it wasn’t that. 
cares for some one else.” 

“Some one else? Who?’ I asked, as- 
tonished. 

“I don’t know who it can be,” he said, 
chokingly, “but I’m sure she does.” 

“I'm sorry. You’re not a bad kind 
of a boy,” I observed, sympathetically. 

“Thank you very much, sir,” he said, 
pulling himself together, “for what 
you offered to do for me. When I go 
to Africa—” 

“Don't you be a young idiot,” I inter- 
rupted; “you're not going to Africa.” 

“I think I should prefer to, now,” he 
murmured. 

“You're going to be a schoolmaster— 
a contented, respectable schoolmaster 
—in England, in any case,” I said, 
“even if there is somebody else. That's 
settled. Now I’m going to the vicar- 
age to tind out what it all means.” 

Ethel was walking up and down 
outside the vicarage door. She came 
up to me with a face half-smiling, half- 
tearful, and put out both her hands. 

“Mr. Lucas,” she said, “I have heard 
what you’re going to do for Bob, and 
we are all so happy. I don’t know 
whether father and mother thanked 


“I daresay 
I think she 


you enough.” 

“Quite enough,” I answered; “and 
it's not your place to interfere.” 

“Oh, yes, it is,” she protested, eager- 
ly. “I’ve heard all about the dream- 
children, you see, and they haven't, 
and I understand best.” 
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“l'm not at all sure ['m pleased with 
you,” I answered; “I want to talk to 
you seriously, like a father, or even a 
grandfather—” 

“There’s some tea in the drawing- 
room,” she interrupted. “Father and 
mother are out, but they'll be back 
soon, and I don't think you'll be half 
so cross when you have got some tea. 
And there are toasted scones to-day, 
too.” 

“Are there?’ L replied. “I’m not sure 
that even toasted scones will excuse 
you.” 

“Now,” I began, when I had settled 
down, “we've discussed Bob fully. 
What I want to talk to you about is 
the Maplestone boy. I saw him about 
a quarter of an hour ago.” 

“Don't,” pleaded, tremulously, 
“please don't. I thought that was all 
over, and that you would understand 
I did not want to talk about him.” 

“You've not been kind to the Maple- 
stone boy,” I said, “and I want to 
know the reason. He’s a nice boy, 
isn’t he?” 

“Oh, Charlie’s a very nice boy, and 
—but need I care about every boy I 
meet? I don’t want to marry Charlie, 
and why should I if I don’t care for 
him, Mr. Lucas?” 

“Honestly, you don’t?” I asked. 

“Honestly,” she said, looking straight 
at me; “why should I say I didn’t if it 
wasn’t true?” 

That satisfied me so far, but I was 
mystified, and felt there was something 
more behind. 

“Is there any one else?” I asked 
again, after a pause; “because if there 
is, you needn’t mind telling me.” 

“No, no,” she protested, with sudden 
eagerness, “of course not; why do you 
ask me that?’ 

“Only,” I said, “that I'd like to have 


she 


known before I went back to the 
Cape.” 
“Are you going back to Africa, 


then?’ she said, with a start. 
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“There’s nothing much to keep me 
here, is there?’ I answered, sadly. 

“Mightn’t you stay in England just 
to see how Bob gets on?’ she asked, 
with a little, wistful simile. 

“Bob will be all right,” I said; “but 
you haven't told me yet whether there 
is any one else.” 

“xo, no,” she answered, quickly, “no- 
body, that—no, there’s no one else.” 

She was looking away from me into 
the tire, and I still believed she had 
something to tell me, and I was puz- 
zled how to discover it. 

“Didn't you ever care for any one 
before you went away?’ 
softly, as 1 sat thinking. 

“A girl, do you mean?” 

She nodded, with her eyes still turned 
to the fire. 

“No,” I said; “it might have been 
better or it might have been worse if 
I had, but there was no one. I never 
had any time to think about what real- 
ly mattered, till I was too old to be 
anything but an adopted uncle.” 

“I thought there must have been 
somebody else,’ murmured, half 
to herself, looking gravely before her. 


she asked, 


she 


It was, of course, 
question. <A 


Somebody else? 
only an echo of my 
younger and more conceited man might 
have taken the words to himself and 
made much of them; and, as | watched 
the child's face, with the firelight on 
it, I wished that they could but have 
meant what they seemed to mean. | 
only noticed them with a wistful long- 
ing that it had been mine to know her 
in days gone by. 

“Well, well,” I said, bitterly, “if you 
won't tell me, you won't, and I dare 
1 shall not see you alone again 
before | go. Only, if you ever want a 
friend in time to come, you'll write 
Promis that, 


BAY 


to me, Won't you? ne 


eh.” 
Lucas, please 


“Pen. go away, Mo. 


den't.” she urged; and I could see her 
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lips tremble, and the tears came into 
her eyes. 

“It’s time for me to go,” | said; “but 
remember to write to me; if it can’t be 
the Maplestone boy, I hope it will be 
another nice boy.” 

“Ah, don’t, don’t,” she sobbed, “don't 
talk to me like that.” 

I could see the little face half avert- 
ed, and there was a burning blush on 
it that roused a new, strange hope in 
me. 

“Ethel,” I said, “there never was any 
one else, and I'm too old to understand, 
perhaps—and you'll forgive me, won't 
you, if—if? Ethel, tell me if I'm quite 


wrong?” 
The child still kept her face from 
ine, and I stood hesitating. ‘ 


“Do you want me to go away?” | 
asked. “Ethel, am I hurting you?” 

“Yes; go away,” she answered; “why 
did you make me tell you?” 

I tried to take her hands, but she 
caught them hurriedly away. 

“You're cruel, very cruel, and you're 
so rich, and every one—” 

Then she broke down altogether. and 
started to hurry from the room. 

“Ethel, child,” I cried, “I don’t think 
I've worked for nothing, after all.” 

“It’s only because I told you,” she 
sobbed, “only because you're sorry for 
me, and you're kind.” 

“Am I such a fool?” I asked. 

“Yes, you are,” she said, looking up 
at me with a smile through her tears. 
“I knew that you cared for me, and 
and I had to tell you, or 
gone all the way hack to 


you didn't. 
you'd have 
Africa.” 

“I knew all the time,” 
“but I didn’t know you knew.” 

“And you do care for me really?” she 


I protested: 


asked, shyly. 


“Tl care fer vou, more— I said. 
“More than the Cream-children?’ 
“More than the dream-child- 


ren, 


even 


Henry Martley. 




















Verves in the Nursery. 


NERVES IN THE NURSERY. 


A great London physician, who sits 
in his room studying the passing pa- 
tient-crowd, like a wise and _ solid 
Sphynx looking out over the desert of 
human life, was talking to me recently 
on the familiar subject of nerves. 
Mostly one can judge from a man’s age 
what he is going to say about them. 
Between twenty-five and fifty he will 
probably take them very seriously, ex- 
nlain how nerves have, in sporting lan- 
guage, “knocked out” the bacillus as 
the fons et origo malorum—or the greater 
number of them—and inundate you 
with stories of that colossal bore and 
mischief-worker, Charcot. After fifty 
he will tell you in more or less sweep- 
ing fashion that the average nerve- 
patient wants beating soundly, and 
that Charcot was the inventor of a 
new and pestilential craze much stu- 
pider, though, unfortunately, more 
lasting than spirit-rapping, theosophy 
or palmistry. This particular person, 
however, passed lightly over the pre- 
liminary banalities of the business to 
assure me that nerves were descending 
through the ages of man, or, if you 
will, mounting the staircase of his 
house, till the epidemic had now seized 
nursery. I suggested that he 
was re-christening nursery 
naughtiness with long names from 
Parisian medical books, and advocat- 
ing a possible but roundabout and un- 
familiar cure, instead of the homely 
whipping. If some ten-year-old young 
gentleman shows a steady disinclina- 
tion for work of any description, you 
can call it neurosis and order bicycling 
exercise, or you may call it idleness 
and smack him; the latter treatment 
is shorter and cheaper, and time has 
shown it te be effective. To admit a 
single premise of the nerve doctor 


on the 
merely 


means a reform of the whole criminal 





code, whether administered by nurses, 
tutors, or policemen, such as is taking 
place in France. An acquaintance 
of mine there who had trusted to a 
weak lung to escape his military ser- 
vice, and was so depressed by failure 
that he went home and shot his mis- 
tress, pleaded at trial that his 
nerves had been disordeed by a day 
of bad luck, ending in this discovery 
that his weak lung was a broken reed; 
and he immediately acquitted. 
One is half inclined to sympathize with 
the man. The day begins, say, by his 
stepping out of bed on to a tin-tack. 
The coffee is half cold, and he gets a 
headache which ends in an infernal 
symphony of aches wound up to con- 
cert pitch by the horrible 
noise, electric light, and absinthe of 
Then he goes home 


his 


Was 


ceaseless, 


his day’s work. 
demanding of Fate nothing but a long. 
long sleep, and finds a big official docu- 
ment informing him that his petition 
for military exemption has been re- 
jected. “Quoi faire?” as the poor man 
himself probably said. One must shoot 
somebody, and the nerve doctors and 
the judge recognized the justice of his 
argument. Half a dozen men you may 
see every day in the police courts of 
London and Paris—men 
since they were in their twenties, have 


who, ever 
gone to business, theatres, race-meet- 
ings and supper parties at a gallop, 
bribing cabmen to go faster, inventing 
automobiles to go faster still, declaring 
that their express trains ought to be 
prosecuted furious loitering. and 
looking always, long before they have 
left school. as if a year or two of rest 
Alike for these 
schoolroom culprits, a new 
aus | say, being de- 


for 


would do them good. 
and for 
criminal 
manded by the nerve specialists. 


code is, 


Now. a specialist. according to the 
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well-known dictum, ought to be a man 
who knows everything about some- 
thing and a little about everything 
else; he is, in fact, mostly a man who 
knows a little about something, and 
nothing about thp rest. The latter 
class is a dangerous nuisance, and if it 
has come to play about in English nur- 
series, a certain amount of quiet mur- 
der will become necessary. Nervous 
children are not a novelty. If some 
virtues are new, all vices are old, as a 
profound philosopher remarked when 
loaded dice were discovered at Pom- 
peii; and long before Dr..Charcot took 
to flattering the idlers of Fauburg St. 
Germain salons by giving fine names 
to their vacuous fancies, and advising 
them to pass on his remedies to their 
children, schoolmistresses had studied 
and written articles on the exact mix- 
ture of sympathy and punishment re- 
quired in dealing with those of the 
small maidens who kept nerves. Miss 
Yonge, in “The Daisy Chain,” gives 
nerves to one of her heroines, and 
cures them for her with a skill which 
makes the book a medical text-book of 
more value than the advice of any doc- 
tor in London. That these methods 
have been brilliantly successful, you 
need only look round a score of Eng- 
lish schools to see; whereas Charcot 
has left a monument more enduring 
than brass (even than his own brass, 
which was not inconsiderable), in the 
shape of hundreds of families where 
snakes and butterflies, unconnected 
with Zoological experience, are becom- 
ing the commonest of nervous produc- 
tions. Modern French children com- 
plain to all their acquaintances about 
their nerves; they are taken to special- 
ists and reel off a list of symptoms, like 
a German baby reciting Schiller. 
Rest, which is recognized by every 
one except nerve specialists as the only 
cure for nerves, is more easy to obtain 


than most people suppose. You want 


a fairly intelligent maiden aunt with 
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a house in the country, and the busi- 
ness is done. [ remember a young 
lady who, getting fractious after some 
weeks of the delights of London, re- 
ceived an invitation from such a per- 
son to “come down and do her mend- 
ing.’ The mere wording of the pro- 
posal soothed her for twenty-four 
hours, and a three-days’ visit “set her 
up” for the rest of the season. Failing 
such aunts, or for persons with a real 
dread of physical rest and a genuine 
affection for telegrams, district mes- 
sengers and special editions of the 
Westminster Gazette, mountains are 
infallible. *Tis a cure for half the ills 
of life and all the worrying over them, 
that existence on the great glaciers 
and snow-fields of Europe’s play- 
ground; that long day’s marching over 
ground where there is only one single 
place in which you can put your foot 
for the next step, and nothing to listen 
to but the guide’s occasional “Give me 
your hand,” or the whisper of those 
wondrous mountain winds which are 
wine and meat and sleep and new life 
to dust-choked mortality. There came 
once to Chamonix a beloved friend of 
mine, with everything on his nerves— 
Board-Schools, aggressive Protestants, 
parish debts, sinking funds (of a kind 
unrecognized by Chancellors of the 
Exchequer), a death or two, and dys- 
pepsia. Him, having provided with an 
ice-axe, I took for a walk or two, and 
in five days at a certain complicated 
turn on the Mer de Glace he swore 
three successive times; and thereafter, 
if an insolent School-Board had erected 
one of their establishments in front of 
his bedroom window, he would merely 
have sent for Charlet with his rope. 
and climbed it. You are in a world 
here where all the pleasures are new 
and real, and all old worries have fied 
away. There is a line of eternal snow 
on mountain heights below which the 
chilly winter snow-drifts and _ici- 


cles melt and tumble down _ into 























noisy torrents which carry them 
away to oblivion—away to mingle 
with ten thousand other crying 


torrents in the broad, deep Rhone 
waters. It is at this line, I think, that 
mankind can leave his tempests and 
pain and winter tears behind, and 
climb upwards into the peace which 
belongs to a world so near to heaven. 
There is but one drawback to this cure 
—that when you have tried it no other 
is effective. If your ills come back 
and you can no longer take them up 
and bury them in the snows of the 
Bosses du Dromedaire you can leave 
them nowhere. As a man who has 
once tasted pure and perfect joy, and 
now can but see its shadow flittering 
past, so you must look up at Aiguilles 
and glacier-heights, and watch with 
bitter eyes ghosts from the past stand- 
ing on their summits. If it pleases 
you, and there is no one looking, you 
can fling yourself down in the grass 
by the Schwartzee path, and cry to the 
mountain spirits, which you have 
doubtless met in the little chapel by 
the Black Lake, to come and take you 
away, if it is but for just once more, 
to the snowy ridge of the Matterhorn 
shoulder or to the blue ice-slabs below 
the Dufour Spitz of Monte Rosa. But 
I do not think that they will come to 
fetch you; they will not come unless 


The Speaker. 
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it is to whisper pity for the tears which 


they cannot dry, for the pain and 
earth-weariness from which they can- 
not lift you away. 

But when you go upstairs to deal 
with this nerve-matter in the nursery, 
nothing is simple except the 
quences of failure, which are simply 
ruinous. The lives of little folk in this 
country are growing yearly fuller and 
busier. Every year an increasing num- 
ber of persons come forward to cater 
for their amusement and instruction, 
the supply increasing the demand, and 
the demand the supply, and variety 
soon becomes a necessity of this young 
life as of all others. Now, variety 
ends in satiety, and satiety ends in 
Obviously you had better put 
au stop to as many entertainments as 
you can (which will not be very many), 
but the first and last and chief thing 


conse- 


herves, 


to prevent is the appearance of a mod- 
ern nerve-doctor on any pretext what 
ever in the juvenile department. Ii 
some little lady is constantly tired, and 
won't sit still, and cries with rage if 
she isn’t allowed to go to Drury Lane. 
and cries with fatigue if she is, and 
the family doctor, desiring, above ail 
things, to be up-to-date, talks about 
her nerves, turn him out, pay his bill! 
(if you can), and get another. 
BE. HW. Cooper. 





THE GLORY THAT WAS ROME.* 


Mr. Shuckburgh has done a great 
service in giving to English readers 
the wholly admirable translation of 
Cicero’s Letters, of which the first two 
volumes are now before us. To say it 
is scholarly would be inadequate. It 


*The Letters of Cicero. Translated into Englisn 
by Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, M. A. 4 vols. I. and 
Il. (George Bell & Sons.) 


is that, and something more than that; 
it is an excellent piece of literary work. 
Fidelity to the original is combined 
with easy, idiomatic English in a real- 
ly remarkable degree. He accom- 
plishes the feat of making us forget 
that we are reading a translation. It 
is brilliant work. 

It was time we should have a good 
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translation of these letters. They are, 
perhaps, the most interesting letters 
in the world. They draw the curtain 
which hides from us the intimate life 
of antiquity, and show us breathing 
hKome—not the mere Rome of history, 
but a Rome which touches us as men. 
And the penetrating, urbane, cultivat- 
ed, irresolute man who wrote them— 
greatest of Rome’s orators and, per- 
haps, greatest of her prose-writers—is 
always chatty, observant, winning and 
human. 

Thus you have delightful, human lit- 
tle glimpses of domesticity, touching 
in these stern old Romans. A large 
portion of the letters are to the orator’s 
old friend Atticus, and are full of allu- 
sions to his wife and daughter—a child 
of twelve when the letters begin. Tul- 
lia is her name, but he uses generally 
the tender and musical diminutive 
Tulliola. Atticus forgets to send her 
# promised present, and Cicero writes: 


My pet Tulliola claims your present, 
and duns me as your security. I am re- 
solved, however, to disown the obliga- 
tion rather than pay up for you. 


Turn another page and youfinda sneer 
at Pompey’sarbitrary ways and militar- 
“I don’t like his white boots and 
leggings.” Turn again, and you come 
on a letter of advice to his brother, as 
which might have’ been 
English Governor-Gen- 


ism. 


pro-consul, 
Written to an 
eral. 

the middle of the second 
volume the correspondence is streaked 


bythe redline of the great Civil War be- 


‘Towards 


tween Cresar and Pompey; and Cicero 
appears as a War-correspondent. These 
“letters from the seat of war” would 
be valuable in any age, but in that age 
are priceless, for there is nothing like 
them in antiquity. One of the great 
crises of the world is unconsciously de- 
picted for us by the greatest writer of 


his day. The tribunes, expelled from 
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the Senate, had fled to Ceesar’s camp 
on the gallic border, and invoked his 
protection. The Senate had launched 
a decree against him; he had directed 
a menacing letter to the Senate and 
had crossed the famous Rubicon. It 
was the situation in the Transvaal. 
The Roman loyalists had been pushing 
matters to a fight, and when it came 
Cesar overran Italy. Pompey’s great 
plan, about which heads in Rome had 
been mysteriously wagging, proved to 
be non-existant. He left Rome with 
the Senate and the consuls, to raise 
levies and prepare the defence of Italy; 
but the loyalists found themselves 
scattered and shut up in the Italian 
towns, where they were captured in 
detachments. Pompey himself retreat- 
ed to the sea-coast of Apulia, whence he 
ultimately fled to Greece, and the Sen- 
ate withhim. Cicerois fullof hesitation. 
He believes that Czesar will turn out a 
monster of cruelty, and talks about 
him as some of us talked about the 
Boers at the outset. On the other 
hand, he realized before the rest of the 
loyalists that Pompey was a fraud, and 
had no idea of defending Italy. Thus 
he begins, when the Senate has thrown 
down the gauntlet. and he is quitting 
Rome to take over the defence of the 
Capuan district—knowing only that 
Cesar is on the march. He wrote to 
his dear Atticus, who quietly stays in 
the city to look after his private af. 
fairs: 


I don’t know, by heaven, what to do, 
now or in the future: such is the agi- 
tation into which I am thrown by the 
infatuation of our party’s most insane 
decision. What plan our Enzus 
(Pompey) has adopted or is adopting. 
I don’t know; as yet he is cooped up in 
the towns and in a state of lethargy. 
If he makes a stand in Italy, we shall 
all be together: if he abandons it, I 
shall have to reconsider the matter. 
Up to now, unless I am out of my 
senses, his proceedings are all fatuous 
and rash. 




















Two days later he breaks forth 
again, in a breathingly-vivid picture of 
ancient Italy on the eve of an inva- 
sion: 


What in the world does it mean? 
What is going on? 1 am quite in the 
dark. “We are in occupation of Cingu- 
lum,” says some one; “we have lost 
Ancona;” “Labienus has abandoned 
Cesar.” Are we talking of an impera- 
tur of the Roman people or of a Hanni- 
bal? Madman! Miserable wretch, 
that has never seen even a shadow of 
virtue! And he says he is doing all 
this to “support his honor!” How can 
there be any honor where there is no 
moral right’ Can it be morally right 
to have an army without commission 
from the State? To seize cities aban- 
doned by fellow citizens as a 
means of attacking one’s own country? 
To be contriving abolition of debts, res- 
toration of exiles, hundreds of other 
crimes? 


: 
ones 


Which Crsar was perfectly guiltless 
But on his 
best oratorical platform for the mo- 


of contriving. Cicero is 
ment, and very much frightened, be- 
sides. He calms himself with a little 
philosophy. of the right Stoic pattern, 


und goes on: 


In the name of fortune, what do you 
think of Pompey’s plan? I mean in 
abandoning the city? For Iam at a 
loss to explain it. Nothing, again, could 
be more irrational. Do you mean to 
abandon the city? Then you would 
have done the same if the Gauls were 
upon us. “The Republic,” says he, 
“does not depend on brick and mor- 
tar.” No, but it does depend on altars 
and hearths. On the other hand, 


1 gather from the indignation in the 
municipia, and the conversation of 


meet, that this plan is 
likely to prove successful, in a way. 
There is an extraordinary outery at 
the city being without magistrates or 


those whom I 


senate. In fact, there is a wonderfully 
strong feeling at Pompey’s being in 
flight. Indeed, the point of view is 


quite changed; people are now for mak- 


The Glory thai was Rome. 
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ing no concessions to Cresar. 
to me what all this means, 


Expound 


It certainly meant that “concessions” 
no longer mattered, since Csesar was 
coming to take them. But how swift 
he came they did not yet know, these 
good loyalists of Rome, though they 
were getting painfully conscious how 
slow was their own leader. You can 
see, in this letter, the agitated groups 
gossipping in the streets and in the 
market-place—that open-air club-room 
of ancient Italy—the catching at news 


and the questioning of couriers. You 
can feel the shock throughout Italy. 
when it was known that Rome was 
abandoned to the rebel soldier from 


Gaul. Three days later he is still wait- 
ing for news, and growing more doulbt- 
ful of Pompey: 


You ask me to be sure to let you 
know what Pompey is doing: IL don't 
think he knows himself; certainly none 
of us do. IT saw the consul Lentullus at 
Formizx on the twenty-first; [ have seen 
Libo. Nothing but terror and uncertainty 
everywhere! Pompey is on the road to 
Larinum; for there are cohorts 
there, as also at Luceria and Teanun, 
und in the rest of Apulia. After that, 
nobody knows whether he means to 
make a stand anywhere, or to cross 
the sea. If he stays in Italy, | am 
afraid he cannot have a dependable 
army: Dut if he away, where I 
am to go or stay, or what Lam to do, I 
don't know. For the man whose fury 
you dread will, I think, spare no form 
of brutality: nor will the suspension 
of business, nor the departure of sen- 
ate and magistrates, nor the closing of 
the treasury, cause him to pause. But 
all this, as you say, we shall know be 


sole 


goes 


fore long. . . . It is all but certain 
that Labienus has abandoned him. 
‘ For myself, I am convinced 
that it is true. Pray. though you say 


you confine yourself to the limits of 
your own house, do give me a_ sketch 
of the city. Is Pompey missed? Is 
there any appearance of «a feeling 
against Cwsar? What is your opinion 
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as to Terentia and Tullia? Should 
they stay in Rome, or join me, or seek 
some place of safety? 


Such is the terror inspired by the 
march of the ogre from Gaul. Cicero 
Was soon to learn that Pompey, not 
Ceesar, was the man whose cruelty was 
to be feared. The desertion of Caesar's 
great lieutenant, Labienus, is a gleam 
of hope to him: 
as a 


Labienus [le writes] I regard 


demigod. There has been no political 
stroke this long time past more bril- 
liant. For us, however, where 


shall we be able to raise our heads, or 
when? How utterly incapable 
general is, you yourself observe 
and how devoid of any plan of cam- 
paign, the facts are witness . 
Everyone agrees that he is in a_ state 
of abject alarm and _= agitation. 
His whole hope rests on the two le- 
gions somewhat treacherously obtained. 
. . For as yet, indeed, those whom 
he is enlisting are men reluctant to 
serve, and averse from fighting. 


But Pompey was not so panic-strick- 
en, perhaps, as Cicero sweepingly as- 
serts. He had “’eard the East a-call- 
ing,” and he could “’eed nothing else.” 
He was eager to get away to the scene 
of his early glories, and rouse the kings 
of the East against Italy, as Cicero 
soon came to penetrate. He had 
thrown a detachment into Corfinium, 
the Kimberley or Mafeking of the cam- 
paign; but he made no effort to relieve 
it. Cicero has a gleam-of hope that 
Cesar will accept terms; Labienus has 
assured Pompey that his ex-leader’s 
army is weak, and Pompey, in much 
better spirits, writes that he will soon 
have a large army. But very quickly 
Cicero discovers that the peace propos- 
als were a blind, that Cesar has not 
halted a moment, and that he is rush- 
ing on the heels of the scattered and 
retreating loyalist detachments. City 


The Academy. 


our 





The Glory that was Rome. 


after city he has taken. Again poor 
Cicero rails at Pompey. 
searce bear to name. It is always “he” 


or “that man.” 


Cresar he can 


I can see that there is not a foot of 
ground in Italy which is not in his 
power. About Pompey I know noth- 
ing, and I think he will be caught un- 
less he has already embarked. What 
incredible rapidity! Whereas our gen- 
eral——! 


Cortinium, Domitius Aheno- 
for help—Shakespeare’s 
* but a poor enough 
ruffian in history. The next day comes 
final blow, and Cicero 
sums up the inglorious campaign in 


From 
barbus 
“strong Enobarbe, 


cries 


word of the 
disgusted language: 


What a disgraceful, and for that rea- 
son what a miserable thing. He had 
fostered Cresar, and then all of a sud- 
den had begun to be afraid of him: he 
had declined any termsof peace: he had 
made no preparations for war; he had 
abandoned the city; he had lost Picenum 
by his own fault; he had blocked 
himself up in Apulia; he was prepar- 
ing to go to Gireece; he was going to 
leave us without a word, entirely unin- 
formed of a movement on his part so 
important and unprecedented. Lo and 
behold, there is suddenly sprung on us 
a letter from Domitius to him. But 
our hero, bidding a long good-bye to 
honor, takes himself to Brundisium, 
while Domitius, they say, and those 
with him, on hearing of this, surren- 
dered. 7 


It is a just indictment. In about a 
month and a half Pompey had lost 
Italy, and embarked for Greece. How 
differently from cold history does it all 
read in these letters, palpitating with 
the passion of a partisan and a contem- 
porary, lit up by the little personal 
details which give actuality to the 
drama! If history were properly writ- 
ten, these letters would be more copi- 
ously quoted than they are. 














